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A Bedtime Story 





It’s any Sunday night. The hour is ten-thirty. The place, almost 
anywhere in the U. S. A. 

The children have had their corn flakes and been in bed for 
two hours. Father and Aunt Jennie and Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
from next door are drinking coffee and listening to the radio. 
In another hour they, too, will all be in their beds and sleeping 
dreamlessly. 

Coffee and sleep? Certainly! The cup is Kellogg’s Kaffee 
Hag Coffee—“The Coffee that let’s you sleep.” The music is 
the beautiful slumber hour of Ludwig Laurier, sponsored by 
the Kellogg Company. 

It was a happy thought that brought these two conspirators 
of sleep Yegetker—a warm, comforting, bedtime drink and a 
slumber-time program of singular beauty. 

For—by appropriately linking radio with this product, sup- 
porting the newspaper and magazine advertising, the popularity 
of Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee is growing steadily. 


N. W. AYER €§ Son, INc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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SAFEGUARDS E 
TO ADVERTISING DOLLARS * 


As a client, you have a right to know that your advertis- by 
ing dollar is being effectively spent @ Federal acknowl- 
edges that right and provides for its fulfillment @ When- co 
ever a situation arises which is not covered by twenty- ler 
two years of advertising experience—whenever a moot tor 




















question arises as to copy or layout—markets or media— 
faithfully executed and honestly interpreted @ These tests 
may take us into the psychological laboratory or out inte = Ae ad 
° . s sales- 
tus or test campaigns. Whatever method the particulal Socal 
point at issue demands, that is the method followed @-"*,_ 
tering Ge 
right “Interrupting Idea” with which to vitalize 
campaign. We are able then to interpret that idea in @te even 
. . . . . The gli 
clientage is convincing evidence that these safeguardgently « 
to its advertising dollars are fully appreciated. kal orator. 
opy write 
FEDERAL: 
speech, wi 
producing 
asily forg 
“Old M: 


it is answered by thorough-going tests, carefully planned§, , 
B dogs 
the field—they may involve the use of elaborate apparag™* mu 
trms Ww 
Results? Most gratifying! Thus we are able to select thd 

The ke 

profit-building way. And the longevity of Federal’$’t,,< 
persist as 
Ways be 1 
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Old Man Specific in 1931 


His Favorite Prescription for Anemic Copy Is a “Chewable” Idea 


By Marsh K. Powers (“P. K. Marsh”) 


President, The Powers-House Company (Advertising Agency) 


“Old Man Specific,” said Mr. Powers, when he introduced 
his famous character to the advertising world through the 
pages of Painters’ INK twelve years ago (Feb. 13, 1919), 
“is physician extraordinary to nerveless, enfeebled copy.” 
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The more common forms of this sort of copy he classified . 
, as follows: 1. Spread-eagle flub-dub. 2. Claims unsupported 
rertis- by proofs. 3. Ads which can be made to fit a competitor's 
vail line merely by transposing names. 4. The glorification of 
ne trivialities. 5. 90 per cent of “revolutionizing-an-industry” 
Vhen- copy. 
“It is a sickening list,” Mr. Powers continued, “yet I chal- 
enty+ lenge any copy writer to prove himself guiltless of contribu- 
moot! tory negligence. Laziness, ignorance and enthusiasm—these 
: are the chief causes, but the greatest of these is enthusiasm. 
dia— “What's the cure? Boy!—page Old Man Specific.” 
nned ACK in the days when pug the oversold era of the World 
> tests dogs were the popular canines War. He was inspired by the pass- 
‘ and few of today’s copy writers ing of a period in advertising dur- 
t into sad begun to take any interest in ing which copy that could con- 
yparaguch mundane commercial topics ceivably produce inquiries or orders 
. as sales-resistance and consumer- had been taboo in many facto- 
icula appeal—(in fact, before those _ ries, a period in which, as a re- 
ved @gitrms were invented ) — Grover sult, say-nothing copy blossomed 
Cleveland coined a phrase—“Glit- grotesquely. 
ct thdftering Generalities.” As always happens after an ab- 
lize The keen irony of that verbal rupt change in conditions, many 
1Z€ @.rnoon did not, however, disturb habits were retained without care- 
a in @tte even tenor of its victims’’ ful scrutiny as to how well they 
» Beourse. satisfied the new and changed situ- 
leral The glittering generality is ap- ation. After the happy-go-lucky 
ruard@™tently eternal and will probably days of the oversold period had 
, persist as long as there are politi- ended, many a business automati- 
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tal orators, luncheon speakers and 
opy writers. Some there will al- 
ways be who, in stringing words 
ogether in written or printed 
peech, will take the easiest way, 
producing a deal of “sound and 
ry, signifying nothing” and as 
asily forgotten. 

“Old Man Specific” was born in 
he months immediately following 


cally continued to employ the same 
weapons and policies which had 
proved adequate in the preceding 
easy-come-easy-go era. 

The glittering advertising gener- 
ality was one of them and was the 
target of Old Man Specific’s criti- 
cisms. 

Today, history is repeating itself. 

Just as in 1919, the buyer has 
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remounted the throne and, as be- 
fore, is chary with his favors. 
Nevertheless, there are advertisers 
who are still seeking to untie his 
reluctant purse-strings with mes- 
sages completely lacking in persua- 
siveness, offering no credible in- 
centive for action. 

Such advertisements do not take 
into account the fact that it is no 
longer a sellers’ hey-day. Money 
no longer oozes from prospects’ 
pockets at the least suggestion. 
Buyers have returned from Wall 
Street, Palm Beach and Del Monte. 
Their address as of January l, 
1931, is in that sovereign but skep- 
tical State of Missouri. 

I witnessed a graphic illustration 
of this just last week. 

It was late afternoon of the first 
day of a company’s sales -conven- 
tion. 

One of the younger salesmen, 
filled with zest and joie de vivre, 
was endeavoring to organize an ex- 
pedition to go forth, later, in search 
of nocturnal adventure. Two years 
ago volunteers would have been 
quick and plentiful, willing to take 
a chance, sight unseen. 

Were they quick and plentiful 
last Wednesday? 

Quite the reverse. 

They questioned, re-questioned 
and cross-questioned the organizer 
as to just what he had in mind. 
They advanced critical and de- 
tailed objections—so many, in fact, 
that I felt certain the organizer’s 
own enthusiasm would be chilled. 
In the end, only two agreed to ac- 
company him—and even they luke- 
warmly specified “provided that we 
still feel like it after dinner.” 

Few of the men invited had 
suffered a bad year—in fact, a 
number of them had earned more 
money in 1930 than ever before. 
That didn’t affect the situation. 
The fundamental fact was that 
there was no coin of the realm in 
their pockets burning to be spent 
without complete assurance of full 
value in return. They wanted 
reasons-why and plenty of them, 
with all speculation eliminated. 

That is the attitude of mind 
which confronts advertisers today. 

People are buying—when desire 
is sufficiently stimulated or the in- 
ducement is made sufficiently great. 
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There is money that can be lured 
out of its hiding places—but it js 
no longer easy money, responsivd 
to vague hints or glamorous, dj 
aphanous suggestion. 


Old Man Specific Returns to 
Business 

In other words, Old Man Spe 
cific—after a few years in which 
he seemed permanently demoded 
(along with “old-fashioned” con 
ceptions as to what constitutes th¢ 
correct ratio between corporatio 
earnings and Wall Street quota 
tions)—has again become a perso 
worth consulting. 

Who is “Old Man Specific” 

He is the advocate of demon 
strable facts as opposed to un 
substantiated claims and unprovei 
superlatives—of evidence as agains 
unsupported assertion. 

He seeks to make public in defi 
nite terms your strongest sale 
arguments—your soundest reasof 
or set of reasons for continue 
existence in a strenuously competi 
tive era—the intrinsic facts abou 
you or your merchandise which ar 
actually better than anything you 
rivals can offer. 

And he is a hard taskmastey 
He first puts your merchandise t 
a searching test to uncover it 
competitive justification or a dis 



















































that is easily ignored, quickly fo 
getable. 

In place of vague phrases on th 
order of “Wherever smart hos 
esses entertain, A "s occup 
a prominent position on their wel 
appointed tables,” Old Man S 
cific seeks to substitute more taq 
gible appeals. 

He marks with brutal questio 
marks such messages as “Smart 
ness of line is a dominant facta 
in ’s popularity; — th 
B ’s reputation for crafts 
manship is another.” 

He blue-pencils insipid banaliti¢ 
on the order of “The Story 4 
Cc may be told in just thre 
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What is advertising but a product seeking to make friends 
with its public? And what a magnificent task it is to take 

the attraction and knowledge and confidence on which all 
friendships must start, grow, and stand — and multiply 
these by millions! 

Thus the advertising agency enters a bigger field than 
sf selling. To the promotion of human relations, may well be 
applied all the resources of a world-wide organization and 
nearly thirty years of experience. 
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turer but dry as sawdust on a read- 
er’s palate. 

In their place he tries to leave 
behind, after the page has been 
turned, a “chewable” idea which 
will long persist in the reader’s 
memory. 

Obviously, it is easier to evolve 
a generality than to heed Old Man 
Specific. 

The generality is light and vola- 
tile and entails no fatigue in its 
handling. It is well suited to mass 
production. No perspiration or 
brain-fag is needed to sharpen its 
cutting edge. Its choice rouses few 
critics in the advertiser’s organi- 
zation. It is so inoffensive that it 
inspires few arguments—in fact, it 
is dignity personified. And, be- 
cause of these latter qualities, it 
is in a class by itself as an “Open 
Sesame” to the instantaneous O.K. 

Little wonder that the glittering 
generality is ageless in its popu- 
larity. 

Nevertheless, the handwriting is 
on the wall—or, rather, it is indi- 
cated in the type-panels of adver- 
tising pages—that before the year 
is much older Old Man Specific 
will again be found sitting in the 
censor’s chair in the offices of 
scores of additional advertisers. 
When competitors become specific 
it is usually sound discretion for 
their rivals to follow suit. 

There is an increasing amount of 
copy, today, of the flavor of the 
following excerpts: 

“A new story every night for 
982 nights.” 

* * 7 

“Once again a world’s highest 
building is crowned by a Barrett 
Specification Roof. Every holder 
of that title from 1913 until now— 
Empire State Building, Chrysler 
Building, Bank of Manhattan, and 
Woolworth Building—has had the 
same kind of roof.” 

* * 

“While our chef was engaged at 
St. Moritz, the King of Greece had 
a standing order for his Special 
Filet Mignon.” 


* 


* * * : 
“A recent count on the highway 


between Chicago and Milwaukee 
showed 587 gasoline pumps, of 
which 119, or one-fifth, were Ethyl 
Gasoline Pumps. Surveys on other 


INK Jan 


9, 19 


typical highways show that Eth 

maintains this percentage throug 

out the country.” 
* € * 

“Tt will take you 3 days. It w 
cost you 25 cents.” 

. * > 

Even in the advertising of arf 
cles of food and drink Old ¥ 
Specific shows his hand, in spite; 
the fact that there are scores | 
advertising writers who will 2 
sure you that anything so intang 
ble as flavor or taste is not s 
ceptible to the specific treatment 

Campbell’s Soups, for one, flat 
invalidate that claim in their ope 
ing sentence: “Did you ever h 
of a vegetable platter that co 
tained fifteen different vegetables 

Billy Baxter, too, escapes ¢ 
treadmill of superlatives on whi 
most beverage advertisers endles 
parade and meets the copy problq 
in this way: 

“The Spoon is the Enemy of t 
Highball. Ask Billy Baxter ab 
self-stirring Club Soda and Ging 
Ale. His booklet tells all.” 

The single word “self-stirrin 
gives the message a specific interd 
which no amount of “delicious 
“refreshings,” “piquants,” or | 
usual synonyms laboriously cull 
from a thesaurus, could possil 
have achieved. 

It would be reasonably sim 
to continue with further exampl 
both of the glittering generali 
style of copy and of the contra 
ing type which introduces at le 
one specific, tangible sales arg 
ment. However, the selections 
ready given adequately typify t 
contrasting procedures. 

Whenever buyers are relucta 
to commit themselves to expen 
tures, when they must be carr 
far past any lurking doubt as 
the wisdom of each expenditu 
Old Man Specific assumes 
maximum importance in the sa 
and advertising world and appea 


who apparently, in periods of h 
selling, recognize the value ol 
Man Specific, fail to retain hi 
on their staffs at all times, throt 
sunshine as well as through tog 
It does not seem wholly reasd 
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What Milwaukee Buys 
and How Much — 


P-TO-DATE, detailed information 

of the buying habits of 725,000 
people is now available to sales and ad- 
vertising executives in the 1931 Consumer 
Analysis of the Greater Milwaukee 
market—the tenth annual edition. 


and Ging 
all.” 
|f-stirrin 


Hundreds of advertised products are 

covered in this survey, with figures on 
@consumer preference, annual market 
consumption, family average, dealer 
xanga stocks and other data of invaluable aid 
# in the organization of successful sales and 
advertising campaigns in this market. 


§ Arequest on your business stationery will 
# bring youa copy of this market analysis. 


E MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


tiGTR er BY MERIT 








National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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able to assume that the man who 
can make sales when obstacles are 
present will fall down on the 
job when the sales road grows 
smoother and sales resistance eases 
up. 

Do the intermittent comings and 
goings of Old Man Specific hint 
at something illogical in advertis- 
ing reasoning, or is the cycle sim- 
ply a reflection of human laziness 
constantly seeking the path of least 
exertion? 


Francis Lawton, Jr., Heads 
General Business Films 


Francis Lawton, Jr., formerly sales 
manager of Paramount Business Pic 
tures, Inc., the commercial subsidiary of 
the Paramount-Publix Corporation, has 
been elected president of General "Busi- 
ness Films, Inc., with headquarters at 
New York. For several years he was 
vice-president of the Jam Handy Pic- 
ture Service, Inc., Chicago, and also, at 
one time, conducted his own selling and 
advertising film business at New York. 
Before that he was business manager of 
Mid-Week Pictorial and Current His- 
tory Magazine, New York, later becom- 
ing vice-president of the Newspapers 

Film Corporation, New York. 


J. W. O’Mahoney, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


J. W. O’Mahoney has been elected a 
vice-president of Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. He 
joined the company as an account ex- 
ecutive in 1929. Later he was appointed 
manager of the merchandising division 
and, more recently, director of the radio 
division of the agency. 


O. C. Roy, Secretary, 
Spline & Watkins 


Oscar C. Roy, president of O. C. Roy 
& Company, Inc., and for five years vice- 
president of the Nassau Daily Review 
Corporation, has been elected secretary 
of Kelly, Spline & Watkins, Inc., New 
York advertising } agency. 


White Owl Cigar to Rankin 


The General Cigar Company, Inc., New 
York, has appointed the Wm. I 
Rankin Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct the ad- 
vertising of its W hite Owl cigars. This 
is in addition to the advertising of Robt. 
Burns and Wm. Penn brands, now be- 
ing handled by the Rankin agency. 


Kelly, 


Has Nunn-Bush Shoe Account 


The Nunn-Bush & Weldon Shoe Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has appointed Neisser- 
Meyerhoff, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


INK 


A. H. Deute to Join Hamma 
Lesan at Los Angeles 


Arthur H. Deute, vice-president , 
general manager of The B ihines & Spes 
cer Company, Hartford, os manufag 
turer of tools, will join the Hamman[a 
san Company, Angeles advertisis 
agency, on about March 1, as an exer 
tive and member of the firm. 
jgning. The Billings & .- 
f eute was with atten, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 

seven years general manager in char 
of sales and advertising of The Borde 
Company, New York. 

This new association marks the retyr 
to the Pacific Coast of Mr. Deute 
began his career in the Pacific Nor 
west where he operated an acvertisig 
agency at Portland and where he was { 
seven years manager of the Vogan Cand 
Company. 

For six years Mr. Deute has been 
special contributor to Printers’ Iyx, 


Shotwell Account to Shields 
& Vanden 


The Shotwell Manufacturing (Co 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of mars 
mallows and other confectionery 8p 
cialties, has appointed Shields & Vand 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
direct its advertising account. Busines 
publications, direct mail and local 
sumer mediums will be used. 


I. T. & T. Appoints 
Marschalk and Pratt 


The International Telephon« 
graph Corporation, New_York, 
pointed Marschalk and Pratt, 
vertising agency of that city, irg 
its advertising account. This appor 
ment does not include the company 
financial advertising. 


Trackson Appoints 
Dyer-Enzinger 

The Trackson Company, Milwauk¢ 
has —— the Dyer-Enzinger Co 
pany, advertising agency, to 
rect its advertising The Track 
Company manufactures full-crawlers 4 
tractor equipment. 


Appoints Carroll Dean 
Murphy 


The Borden’s Ice Cream Company 
Illinois, Chicago, has appointed Car 
Dean Murphy, Inc., advertising agen 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
count. 


Appointed by McCann-Fricksq 


been 


Thurston McGuffick has 
pointed space buyer of the San Fr 
cisco office of McCann-Ericks 
advertising agency. 
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4 GAIN of 163.142 Lines in 


wim oflothing and Shoe display! 


is & VaniemDuring 1930, retailers of Men’s and Women’s Clothing and 
nt. Busingmphoes increased their display advertising in the Providence 
‘fournal and Bulletin by 163,142 lines. 


oints A proportionate increase in Department Store linage netted 
Pratt other GAIN of nearly a quarter-million lines. 


These leaders in the retail field turned to the newspapers for 
i@pusiness stimulation. Evidently they have faith in Provi- 
lence, and in the newspapers which serve that market. 
They are intimately acquainted with local conditions, and 
pints ble to guide their advertising by day-to-day experience. 


__MilwauiiWVhen a group who may be expected to know, back up an 
ency, to Gidea persistently with their own money, their opinion is 
crawlers worth careful consideration. 


Dean 
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How General Electric Sells Radio 
to Its Employees 


This Plan Eliminates the Nuisances That Generally Accompany Seljj 
to Employees 


HE number of employees on 

the payroll, the location of the 
plant, the nature of the product— 
these are all factors that determine 
the degree of trouble caused by the 
desire of employees to buy the 
product they make. To those man- 
ufacturing executives to whom the 
entire matter has been somewhat 
of a nuisance, and to others to 
whom it has been a genuine prob- 
lem, the plan developed by the 
General Electric Company may 
suggest the germ of an idea. 

Chis plan applies to the General 
Electric Radio. It is unique in 
that, under the terms of the plan, 
the whole scheme revolves around 
the regular General Electric Radio 
distributor and dealer. The distrib- 
utor gets a full margin of profit 
and the dealer gets a reasonable 
margin of profit and all sales to 


employees are made through these 
channels—there are no exceptions. 


All employees of the General 
Electric Company are entitled to 
buy the company’s radio sets, com- 
plete with tubes, at a discount of 
25 per cent from the list price. The 
models available at this reduction 
are specified, together with the 
exact list price and the price to 
employees. 

The Employees’ Sales Stores in 
all General Electric factories, or 
Employees’ Sales Representatives 
in district or local offices, will issue, 
upon application by the employee, 
a purchase order. This order en- 
titles the employee to purchase the 
model he desires from any ap- 
pointed General Electric Radio 
dealer. 

Every effort is made to limit 
these employee purchases to sets 
actually bought for the employee's 
personal use. The purchase order 
is issued only after a careful check 
has been made of the eligibility of 
the employee and the use that is to 
be made of the set. 

A voucher is issued in triplicate, 
one copy to the employee, one copy 
to be kept by the Employees’ Sales 
Department, and one copy to be 
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sent to the company’s radio qj 
tributor. 

The dealer is to sell at the dj 
count only to a General EI 
employee presenting the prope 
executed purchase order. Tir 
payment sales may be 
through the company’s time pa 
ment plan in the same manner ; 
regular sales. 

The dealer is to offer the con 
pany’s employees the same servid 
privileges accorded to any pu 
chaser. 

A Step Further 


Those are the basic essentials 
the plan. However, the compas 
does not stop with the formulatid 
of the idea itself. It goes a stg 
further and points out to its whol 
sale distributors that inasmuch 
there are 90,000 General Elect 
employees, they constitute a maj 
ket group worth going after enef 
getically. And then it helps i 
distributors to sell these 00 
employees. 

It sends to its distributors pos 
ers and booklets, to be used i 
selling General Electric Radios { 
General Electric employees. 
suggests that distributors hav 
their salesmen contact the co 
pany’s stores and offices. It advis4 
that a radio be put on demonst 
tion in these places. “Where sho 
windows are available in eq 
ployees’ stores,” it says, “get pe 
mission to dress them as you wow 
a dealer’s window.” 

Here are some additional su 
gestions made to wholesale di 
tributors : 

1. See that employees’ stores a 
at all times provided with folde 
and posters. 

2. Give store managers ¢t 
names and addresses of dealers 
the same city who are qualified | 
sell G-E radios to G-E employ 

3. Inspect carefully the pu 
chase-order copies which you Wi 
receive. Note that they are serial 
numbered. They will indicate t 
apportionment of this busin 
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iter eg Detroit Will Reward 
* Aggressive Advertising 


A city of Detroit’s size is a 
t market. It is one of the four 


tatest markets in America. 
h a market has a huge 
mach. it consumes huge quan- 
s of food, shoes, clothing, 
bth pastes, pharmaceutical sup- 
sand what not. Particularly 


its rate of consumption rapid 
en the wheels of industry turn 
ter, as is the case in Detroit 
, with 135,000 workers added 
the payrolls during the last 


q At the same time, Detroit is a 
remarkably easy and singularly 
economical market to sell. Here 
in Detroit The News, alone, will 
adequately deliver your message 
to the substantial home-dwelling 
population. Besides having the 
largest total coverage of Detroit, 
The News reaches 91% of the 
financially able homes (by actual 
survey of streets selected by 
America’s third largest depart- 
ment store). Use The News 
alone in Detroit, employ dominat- 
ing copy and win this market at 
low cost. 


he Detroit News 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 


York Office 
KLEIN, Inc. 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


ualified THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


employee 
the pu 
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among dealers whose names you 
have supplied, as well as the de- 
gree of dealer co-operation under 
this plan. 

It suggests that distributors send 
the following letter to all G-E 
radio dealers : 


There are in the United States 
approximately 90,000 employees of 
the General Electric Company. Many 
of them will buy new radio sets 
this _year—many will purchase a new 
a ey Electric Radio because of: 

. A desire for the best in_ radio. 
Loyalty to the General Electric 
ola 

3. The employees’ discount offered 
by the General Electric Company. 

The G-E Policy on Employees 
Radio Sales this season will enable 
you to enjoy this business at an 
attractive profit. The sales plan out- 
lined in the attached sheet contains 
the following features which we are 
ae A will appeal to you: 

The G-E E Employees’ discount of 
25 per cent allows you a reasonable 
margin of profit with a minimum ot 
sales effort. 

This business will aid you in 
building your volume so that you 
will be entitled to an additional quan- 
tity discount. 

G-E Employees have better than 
average credit standing—this is im- 
portant in financing these sales. 

Our representative will call on 
you in the next few days and ex- 
plain how you may enjoy this busi- 
ness. 

General Electric loyees rep- 
resent a substantial ja for G-E 
Radio. They are enthusiastic boost- 
ers of G-E Products. Serve them 
satisfactorily and they will boost for 
YOU TOO! 


It has been said that big busi- 
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Form New Radio Group 
at New York 


The Theatre Magazine Radio Bureay 
Inc., has been formed at New York {p- 
the purpose of presenting stage play 
and original dramas over the radi 
Paul eyer, publisher of Theatr; 

agazine, is president ef the new by 
reau which will work in  co-operatio; 
with program sponsors and their adver 
tising agents and with the productiog 
departments of the broadcasting station 
and Broadway producers. Other of 
cers of the Theatre Magazine Rad 
Bureau are: Louis Meyer, also 9 
Theatre Magazine; Gladys Shaw Er 
kine, actress and playwright; Stewart 
Beach and Sylvia Golden, editors of 
Theatre Magazine; Ivan Firth, former 
of the National Broadcasting | Company 
and Howard Rockey, at one time with 
Lord & Thomas and Logan. 


Freeman Shoe Plans 193] 


Campaign 

The Freeman Shoe Corporation, Be 
loit, Wis., plans an expenditure o 
$100, 000 in national advertising durin 
1931 to feature its Freeman Famor 
Five and Freeman Imperial Six sho 
for men and boys. Magazine, busines 
paper and radio advertising will be used 
The account is being directed by Klav 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc 
Milwaukee advertising agency. 


Haberlin Moriarty with Jame 
Houlihan 


Haberlin Moriarty has joined the Oak 
land, Calif., office of James Houlihan 
Inc., advertising agency, with which b 
was previously associated. More recent 
ly he has been copy chief of the Sa 
Francisco office of the Campbell-Ewal 
Cc ompany. 


nesses have been built by paying 
attention to little things. This 
problem of selling to employees is 

one of those little things that is all m, s. a ge A saggee mae 
too likely to be neglected. Here is pect 
one company, however, that mer- och by ay... -& ‘Auspits 
chandises to its employees just as Lee-Harvey, advertising agency of tha 
energetically as it merchandises to “iY t direct their advertising accounts 
the regular consumer. G 


New Accounts for Auspitz- 


Lee-Harvey 


H. Corbett to Direct 
Crosley Radio Advertising 


Glenn H. Corbett, formerly a mem 
ber of the advertising department of th 
Globe-Wernicke Company,  Cincinnat 
has been appointed manager of adve 
tising and publicity of the Crosley Rad 
Corporation, of that that city. 


W. H. Beal Heads Lycomi 
W. H. Beal, formerly vice-presid 
and general manager of the Lycomm 
Manufacturing Company, Williamspor 
is now president of that compat 
He has been with the Lycoming co 
pany for the last twelve years 


International Shoe Appoints 
H. C. Simons 


Harry C. Simons, formerly director of 
advertising and sales of the Nisley Shoe 
gy operating a chain of shoe 
stores, has — appointed director of 
advertising of the International Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. 


New Account to Geyer 
The Food Display Machine Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has F ary its advertising Pa., 


account with The Geyer Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, advertising agency. 
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=4 No Chimnevs” 
Sl On This Factory 


y. 


oh Jom —but dairying has so developed in Duval County, 
ed the Oak that 106 dairies of 20 to 200 cows occupy 8,000 
p wile § acres of land immediately surrounding Jackson- 
a ville. Florida’s largest city requires large quan- 
tities of milk—just as it liberally consumes all 
Auspitz- needs and luxuries. 
’ "eecere Jacksonville buying requirements and buying 
ed Auspi ability make “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” 


especially profitable to the advertiser who thus 


Direct reaches 71.3 per cent of Jacksonville’s families. 
ertising 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


page oo Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... San Francisco 


Manbet of the 100,000 Croup of American Cities 
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FIVE LEADING AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS IN FOOD 


ADVERTISING IN 1930 ) 


FIRST 
The Chicago Daily News (6-day) 
2,001,230 


SECOND 
Pittsburgh Press (7-day) 
1,927,910 


THIRD 
Los Angeles Herald (6-day) 


1,915,136 


FOURTH 
Washington Star (7-day) 
1,883,577 


FIFTH 
Detroit News (7-day) 
1,742,879 


Figures include general, retail and 
department store food advertising. 
Figures by Media Records, Inc. 
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... Which speak for themselves 


of the value of The Chicago 
Daily News as a medium that 
sells merchandise for food ad- 
vertisers ... indeed as a medium 
for the advertising of any 
product designed to reach the 


Chicago home and homemaker. 


E CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 


VERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA 
Home Office Joseph R. Scolare A. D. Grant 
Daily News Plaza oO Cae See 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
Tel. Dearborn 4111 Tel. gagte 7810 Tel. Walnut 8902 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MEMBER OF THE 
B. Woodward, Inc. 100,000 GROUP 


C. Geo. Krogness . 
0 E. 42d St. = Tr ee. OF AMERICAN 
tl. AShland 4-2770 Tel, Dougias 7892 CITIES 
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Of more than usual significance 


is the fact that 


28,414" TRACTORS 


were registered in Oklahoma 
for 1930 as compared with 
26,242** in 1929. This is 


gain of 8.277 


in the past year. It furnishes 


another sure indication of the 
progress and increased buying 
power of Oklahoma farmers. 


* as of Jan. 1, 1931. ** as of Jan. 1, 1930. 

















A Simple Way to Test 


Advertisements 


This Bank Is Able to Measure Accurately the Attention-Value of Its 
Advertising 


By Allan Herrick 


Advertising Manager, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PRELIMINARY tests to deter- Our problem is to provide ad- 
mine the effectiveness of pro-  vertising material for the use of 
msed advertisements are of in- our 130 branch banks located in 
asing usefulness. The “recall” Central and Southern California. 
sts and “recognition” tests of the Although the branches cover a 
psychological laboratories, the ex- wide area, the service offered is 
haustive researches made by spe- almost identical. Each branch of- 
alists, and the test ,campaigns fers savings accounts, checking ac- 
sed by sO many advertisers have counts, trust service, safe deposit 
hil added to the general store of boxes, and in most instances, es- 
hdvertising knowledge and have crows and real estate loans. Our 
rown interesting light on specific task is to bring these services to 
problems. the attention of the bank’s present 
Tests of this kind are, however, customers and the general public, 
ot available to all advertisers. using for this purpose newspaper 
lack of time and the cost make space, lobby posters, window dis- 
oily simple and inexpensive tests plays, direct mail, and in some 
cases radio. 
This article sets forth tests of Our first step in the preparation 
his latter kind—not tests that tell of an advertisement featuring some 
particular service or department is 
to prepare a poster of the adver- 
prisingly helpful in disclosing the tising idea in a size suitable for 
xtent of public interest in a given display in a standard poster stand 
advertising message. in one of our bank lobbies. Each 


‘HOOVER 


Talks About Savi ing 


I have newer seen any road to 
independence except by saving 
A man with only $100 of 
assets has to take the first job 
offered bom. The man with 
$1.000 can take the choice of 
several... A man with $5,000 
saved can go a long way toward 
dictating who is to get his serv- 
we. | went through this mill 
myself — Herbert Hoover. 


¥ 


eAdd to your Sai wes this month 


TO YOUR SAVINGS THIS MONTH 


These Two Posters Attracted Attention Far Above the Average—Out of 1,000 
T I O@ People Entering the Bank, 34 Stopped to Read the Poster on the Left and 4 
the Other Poster 
17 
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one of our banks has in its lobby 
a stand built to accommodate a 
poster 20 by 27 inches. 

The illustration, copy and lay- 
out receive our best attention. If 
we have several ideas we make up 
a poster about each of them. We 
work at this until we have three 
or four that in our opinion are 
satisfactcry. We then display each 
of these for a day in 
a branch bank, and a 
member of our staff 
spends the entire day 
in the branch lobby. 
He counts every person 
who enters. He makes 
a record of the number . 
of persons who glance 
at the poster and the 
number who actually 
stop to read it. 

The next day he ta!es 
another poster and so 
on, each time counting 
the number who enter 
the branch and_ those 
who read the poster on 
display. No special ef- 
fort is made to bring 
the poster to the atten- 
tion of any customer. 
At the end of the period 
we have a numeral at- 
tached to each poster 
that indicates the num- 
ber of persons out of 
each 1,000 entering the 
bank lobby who may be 
expected to read it. 

Next we test the ma- 
terial in window dis- 
plays in similar fashion. 
The lobby poster, size 
20 by 27 inches, is en- 
larged to 2 feet by 3 feet and 
placed in a window that has been 
specially built for display purposes 
in one or our downtown branches. 
Two of our staff then record the 
number of persons who pass and 
the number who stop to read. At 
the end of the tests we have a num- 
eral that rates each advertisement 
as to its attention-value. Experi- 
ence has shown us that a good 
poster should stop twenty out of 
each 1,000 possible readers, whether 
shown in a bank window or in a 
bank lobby. 

How accurate are our findings? 


We took great care to assure 


One Safi 99 
Deposit Box STRENGTH 


WILL HOLD 
THEM ALL 


KEEP YOUR VALUABLES SAFE 
IN OUR VAULT 


Leave tor your 
vacation with the F 
acsunanor that your 
valuables are safe 


PUT THEM IN 


SAFE DEPOSII 


INK 
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ourselves that the public can | 
depended upon to do the sap 
thing under the same _ circum 
stances before we placed conj 
dence in our figures. 
six test posters, each using a differ 
ent appeal. One had a well-knoy 
name attached to a savings a 
peal. Another had a_historicd 
appeal. One was of the instity 


he 
0) EE 
4 


















LEI US GUARD 
YOUR VALUABLES 


num pro 
t loss'by 


Proposed Safe Deposit Advertisements—Note the 
Difference in Attention Value as Shown by th 


Figures in the Corners 


tional type, etc. Then we pains 
takingly exhibited each one of thesq 
posters in each one of four dif 
ferent branches and noted the re 
sults. We exhibited the posters 
in different rotation so that non¢ 
would have the advantage of be 
ing the first one shown each time 

When we were through we com 
pared our results. They showed 
surprising uniformity. The thre 
best posters stood at the top ! 
every branch where they werq 
shown. The poorest poster, iro 
the standpoint of attention-valug 
was at the bottom in every branch 
Others varied somewhat but mo 


We made w 
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A rating based upon our 
tests in the first branch used would 
have been sufficiently accurate for 
all purposes. Since then we usu- 
ally display the test posters in but 
one branch, 

Our tests with posters in win- 
dow displays show results similar 
to those obtained with posters dis- 
played in bank lobbies. The first 
jester we showed in a window test 

which had been read by 
twenty-four out of 1,000 people 
who entered a bank lobby. When 
we placed this poster, enlarged, in 

window, we were somewhat 
anxious as to the number of peo- 
ple who would stop to read it. 
When the first 1,000 people had 

sed, the young man counting 
them turned to a companion who 
had been counting the number who 
stopped. “How many?” he asked. 
“Twenty-four,” was the reply. 

Two other posters shown im- 
mediately afterward recorded a de- 
gree of accuracy more than ample 
for our requirements. According 
to our tests, a poster that attracts 
attention in a bank lobby will do 
the same in a window display, and 
the attention-value of each may 
be quite accurately expressed in a 
numerical ratio. 

The wide difference in the at- 
tention-value of various advertis- 
ing ideas is often surprising. Of 
two savings advertisements dis- 
played under similar circumstances, 
one stopped nine persons out of 
1000 and the other thirty-four. 
Of two proposed trust advertise- 
ments, one stopped six persons and 
the other sixteen. Some adver- 
tsements have stopped one person 
out of every ten. Some have at- 
tracted so small a number as to 
have practically no value from an 
advertising standpoint. Others, lit- 
tle different in character, have won 
large audiences. 

of the lessons we have 

ed from our display of pro- 
advertisements is the in- 
attention-value that a na- 

tional figure adds to the copy. For 
atime we tested posters featuring 
statements of prominent people 
about thrift and saving. Included 
in the list were Ardrew Mellon, 
Herbert Hoover, Calvin Coolidge, 
Thomas Lipton, etc. All of these 
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attracted attention far above the 
average. As a test, we removed 
the name and photograph of An- 
drew Mellon from a poster and 
used only the words he had spoken, 
not mentioning him as the author. 
The attention-value dropped 50 
per cent. 

_ We are chiefly interested in test- 
ing copy to be used in newspaper 
advertising, and one question im- 
mediately arises: If a proposed ad- 
vertisement fails to get attention 
in a bank lobby or in a bank win- 
dow does it necessarily follow 
that it will fail to get attention 
when printed in the newspaper ? 

We cannot say. None of us can 
look over the shoulders of news- 
paper readers and _ determine 
whether or not they see and read 
our advertisements. If an adver- 
tising idea fails to get attention in 
the lobby and again in a window, 
however, we have our doubts that 
it will prove a knockout in a 
newspaper, particularly since the 
tests we have made show an al- 
most uncanny uniformity in results 
when advertising ideas are exposed 
to people under conditions where 
they can be watched, and the re- 
actions noted. 

What are the chief 
of such tests? 

The most important weakness 
lies in the fact that you must test 
pedestrians and passers-by rather 
than the more desirable but un- 
obtainable limited group of buyers 
and prospective users of your ser- 
vice. Take investment advertising, 
for example. Out of 1,000 persons 
passing down the street only a few 
have ever bought any type of con- 
servative investment and only a 
small number ever will. The fact 
that the general public does or 
does not show interest in various 
types of investment advertising is 
not of direct value. But careful 
tabulation of results may lead to 
unexpected discoveries. 

A Western bank that carefully 
tested its advertising in window 
displays noticed that certain types 
of investment advertising were the 
only ones to which actual sales 
were ever traced. These were the 
old-fashioned “we own and offer” 
advertisements. . Apparently the 
man who was in a position to buy 


limitations 
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was ready to read fine print. Tests 
of attention-value showed one bank 
also that the names of members of 
the bank’s board of directors were 
not such dull and dry reading mat- 
ter as currently believed. 

Another question that may be 
asked regarding our tests is this: 
Is attention-value the only test of 
the effectiveness of the advertise- 
ment? Of course it is not. It 
is, nevertheless, fundamental. 

If an advertisement fails to at- 
tract attention, there is little else 
that can be said for it. It may be 
dignified, beautiful, and filled with 
sales arguments, but if not read, 
these good qualities cannot redeem 
it. The sales appeal of an ad- 
vertisement, its general effective- 
ness, timeliness and matters of that 
sort are qualities to be discussed 
after the fact has been established 
that the advertisement can attract 
attention. <A test of attention-value 
may show that the advertisement 
with the best sales copy attracts so 
few readers as to be almost worth- 
less. Another, almost as strong in 
sales arguments, reaches many. A 
third, at the top in the number of 
readers, is weak in its presentation 
of a product or service. In mak- 
ing a choice between these adver- 
tisements all of the factors which 
combine to make a successful ad- 
vertisement must be considered. 
Attention-value is one of the most 
important of these factors. 


Frederick Victor, Jr., Starts 
Own Business 


Frederick Victor, Jr., formerly  di- 
rector of publicity of the illsco 
Agency, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has organized an advertising 
business under his own name at that 
city, with headquarters at 22 West 
48th Street. 


Appointed by Cincinnati 
“Enquirer” 

William H. Pickett, formerly classi- 
fied advertising manager of the In- 
dianapolis News, has been appointed 
classified advertising manager of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Joins Stevenson & Scott 


C. H. Cheasley, formerly with the 
Royal Trust Company, Montreal, has 
been appointed statistician and director 
of research of Stevenson & Scott, Ltd., 
advertising agency of that city. 


INK 


T. G. Lee Elected Presiden 


of Armour & Company 
T. George Lee, vice-president 
Armour & Company, Chicago packers 
and connected with that firm for thirty 
five years, has been elected president te 
succeed the late F. Edson White. Phi; 
L. Reed, former treasurer, was elected 
first vice-president and Fred Reynolds 
formerly in charge of purchasing, 
also elected a vice-president. Philip D 
Armour, vice-president, resigned hj 
position and his connection with th 
company. 


Scott & Fetzer Appoint 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Scott & Fetzer Company, Cleve 
land, manufacturer of sanitation sys 
tems, has appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Inc., Chicago, as its advertising agency 
Newspapers and magazines will be used. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan have also been a 
pointed to direct the advertising of thd 
Scott & Fetzer subsidiary, the Standar 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. Magazine 
and business publications in the dire 
selling field will be used. 


Bank Merger Appoints 
Hamman-Lesan 


The Bank of America Nationa! 

and Savings Association, a 

tion of the Bank of Italy and the Ban 
of America of California, has appointe 
the Hamman-Lesan Company, Inc., Sa 
Francisco, to direct its advertising a 
count. This appointment is effectivg 
April 1. Newspapers, magazines and bus 
ness papers will be used, together wit 
eutdoor and radio advertising 


Death of O. G. Draper 


Oscar Griswold Draper, for the las 
five years a member of the creative staf 
of Seth Seiders, Inc., Chicago, publisher 
and advertising service, died at that cit 
recently. He had previously been assis 
tant advertising manager of the Amer 
ican Multigraph Company, Cleveland 
and before that was city editor of th 
Boston Herald. He was forty-fou 
of age. 


Acquires “Women’s Farm 
Journal” 


The Women’s Farm Journal, formerly 
published at Berne, Ind., has been pur 
chased by the Midland Press, Spencer 
Ind., where it will be published here 
after. Kenneth K. Sloan will be pu 
lisher. 


Leaves American Laundry 
Machinery 


William Biddle has resigned as adve 
tising manager of the American Laundr 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati. He ha 
been with the company for the Ja 
twenty-one years. 
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Let’s take a 


Good Look 


at Linage 


PRINTERS’ 


Linage, in itself, is just so many figures. But if 
you see it for what it is . . . the recorded history 
of all advertising experience . . . it means every- 
thing. For example. Jones & Company spend 
all or most of their advertising dollars in a cer- 
tain newspaper. That may or may not be suf- 
ficient reason why Brown & Company should do 
the same. But multiply Jones & Company into 
a majority of all advertisers. And suppose that 
majority, year after year, continues to prefer 
this one newspaper over others. Then the lin- 
age figures become the written record of their 
seasoned judgment . . . based on wide experi- 
ence ... an enormously important measure of 
advertising effectiveness. 


It’s valuable to know that, in 1930, advertisers 
in Indianapolis divided their appropriations as 
follows . . . 40% more space in The News (6 is- 
sues a week) than in the second paper (7 issues 
a week) ... and 162% more in The News than 
in the third paper (6 issues a week). But most 
important is the fact that 1930 was the 36th 
consecutive year in which advertisers bought 
more linage in The News than in any other 
Indianapolis newspaper. 


Such an emphatic endorsement can mean but 
one thing . . . that for 36 years advertisers in 
Indianapolis have got greatest returns per dol- 
lar, in The News. Surely, a profitable point to 
remember in 1931! 


J DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
Chicago : 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 


New York: 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 
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Reports everywhere 
indicate a rising 
automotive market. 
Make your impress 
on Detroit now 

and base your plan 
on the tested facts 
supplied 


by the Emerson B. Knight 


consumer report 


sponsored by 

The Detroit Times. 
For full information 
consult 

the Boone Man. 


‘‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATIO 
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(NIZATIO: 


nto the 


anada Dry’s Annual Report Sets 
an Example 


his Company Sends Stockholders an Attractive Booklet Containing Much 
Interesting Data 


“Let the stockholders be taken 
president’s confidence in 
he annual report; let them know 
hat the management is bending 
very effort toward overcoming 
he obstacles with which it and 
yost companies are faced. 
“Don't let stockholders draw 
heir own conclusions from the 
nt of operations and in- 
From a Printers’ INK 
ditorial, “What Shall We Tell 
he Stockholders?” December 11, 
930, 
* * * 
A STUDY of the annual reports 
that have been issued so far 
his year reveals that presidents 
re yeep to tell stockholders 
mething about the difficulties that 
ere faced during 1930. Most of 
hem, too, make a_ carefully 
orded, cautious forecast for this 
ear 
The majority of these attempts 
t taking the stockholders into the 
resident's confidence are, however, 
retty lame. They consist of am- 
iguous statements and meaningless 
redictions. 
There are 


exceptions—reports 
hich summarize intelligently the 


ompany’s activities during the 
ear, reports that give stockholders 
¢ information to which they are 
titled about the affairs of their 
ompany. Such a report is that 
sued hy Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
ncorporated. It might well serve 
sa pattern for those companies 
follow that are anxious to 
kin their stockholders’ confidence 
rough an honest, straightforward 
resentation of the facts. 
Canada Dry’s annual report for 
030 is sent to stockholders in the 
tm of a fourteen-page booklet 
easuring 8% by 11 inches. It is 
tractively gotten up with solid 
lor covers and illustrated with a 
cture, also in color, of four of 
@ company’s products. 
Here is how President P. D. 
hylor presents the story of his 


company ’s progress during 1930: 

“Your company has just com- 
pleted a fiscal year which, in view 
of existing conditions, is probably 
the most successful year in its his- 
tory. This conclusion is evidenced 
by the present status of your com- 
pany’s financial affairs, as shown in 
the accompanying balance sheet, 
and the results of operations dis- 
closed in the accompanying state- 
ment. 

“It is conservatively estimated, 
from known sales of CO, gas and 
crowns, that the beverage industry 
as a whole declined about 15 per 
cent during this period. 

“Yet concurrent with this cir- 
cumstance and the most adverse 
general business conditions prevail- 
ing in any year of your company’s 
history, sales (after deducting 
$395,453.66 sales of Campfire 
Marshmallows and Sumoro Or- 
ange; also deposits on bottles and 
boxes not now considered sales) 
were maintained at 97.4 per cent of 
our record-breaking 1929 level 
and profits at 96.3 per cent of the 
satae level. 

“Not only have we closely ap- 
proached our 1929 record sales and 
profits, but, as shown in the ac- 
companying charts, we have con- 
tinued to strengthen our financial 
position and improve our operat- 
ing atid financial ratios; it being 
noteworthy that without interrupt- 
ing our dividend policy we have in- 
creased surplus by 17 per cent and 
raised the ratio of current assets 
to liabilities to 4.2 to 1. 

“These results were secured 
without resort to any special dis- 
counts, ‘deals,’ or other devices 
which could have been employed to 
secure a yar abnormal out- 
flow of our g 

The charts -- to by Mr. 
Saylor are twelve in number. They 
present in graphic form statistics 
about the company for the last six 
years. The data include the sales 
history, profit history, cash divi- 
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dend history, net worth and capital 
assets history and the history of 
current assets vs. current liabili- 
ties and net quick assets per share. 
There is also a chart showing the 
distribution of income for the year 
and three pie-charts showing the 
profits realized on every dollar in- 
vested in currents assets, capital 
assets and net worth. 

The information itself is the sort 
that is almost always given to 
stockholders, but they are usually 
obliged to dig it out of the balance 
sheet. Few companies take the 
trouble to present their figures in 
this understandable manner. 


A Simplified Balance Sheet 


Of course, the Canada Dry re- 
port contains the customary bal- 
ance sheet presentation. But even 
this has been simplified. Under 
each item there is an explanation 
in everyday language for the ben- 
efit of those stockholders who have 
not had much experience in read- 
ing balance sheets. 

Under the item “Inventories,” 
for example, is the explanation: 
“Representing the cost of finished 
products ready for sale, and gen- 
erally the lower of cost or market 
on other materials and supplies.” 
And under “Good-Will, Trade- 
Marks, Etc.”: “This valuable as- 
set is shown at a nominal value,” 
which is $1. 

On the subject of 1931 pros- 
pects, Mr. Saylor informs stock- 
holders that: “This year’s results 
give us complete confidence in our 
prospects for the current fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1931. 
True, we foresee—and have in our 
preparations anticipated—the possi- 
bility, and even probability, that no 
improvement in general business 
conditions or the beverage indus- 
try in particular will occur during 
the first six months of the current 
fiscal year. We expect however, 
an appreciable improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions to occur 
next spring and summer. 

“Tt is the history of your com- 
pany that sales and profits are 
much higher the last six months of 
the fiscal year (April to September 
inclusive) than in the first six 
months (October to March inclu- 


sive). Thus it is peculiarly fortu- 
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nate that the period of the ye 
upon which we rely for approx 
mately two-thirds of our 
profits is the period in whic 
we are to judge from the 
consensus of opinion and t 
cations of statistical history 
general business recovery will 
under way.” 

The rest of the Canada Dry rg 
port is taken up with a discuss 
of plant improvements and “Can 
dian Experience.” Under this lq 
ter heading Mr. Saylor discuss 
briefly the possible effect on {i 
company’s business of a revision, 
the prohibition laws, and then 4 
votes considerable attention to 
résumé of Canada Dry’s Canadi 
experience. He points out tl 
during the life of the Canada D 
Canadian company the sever 
Provinces have been under var 
ing methods and degrees of 
striction and control of alcohol 
beverages and that the compa 
has continuously shown annual i 
creases in sales and profits. 

These facts, says Mr. Saylor 
concluding, “are more persuasi 
than speculative prophecies a 
should themselves suffice to gui 
our stockholders in their cont 
plation of the probable consequen 
of prohibition modification, if a 
when that occurs.” 
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Sheridan Agency Combin 
with E, T. Howard 

Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheri 
New York advertising agency 
bined with the E. T. Howard Compa 
govertionng, agency, also of that ¢ 
Frank J. Sheridan, Jr., greniies of 
Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan ages 
has joined the Howard agency as | 
president. 


Chrysler European Advertisi 
to Erwin, Wasey 

Chrysler 
the Europea: 


& Company, 
agency, to direct the Europea: 


The 
has appointed 
Erwin, Wasey 


Corporation, Det 
offices 


ing of the Chrysler, Plymouth 
and De Soto automobiles. 


Leather Goods Account 
Erwin, Wasey 

Leather Produ 

pany, West Bend, Wis., has 


Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
cago, as advertising counsel 
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Using a Drawing for an Illustration 
Background 


An Illustration Idea That Eliminates Some of the Objections to 
Superimposing One Picture Over Another 


By Andrew M. Howe 


At first glance one might think 
{2 that both of the two illustra- 
tions reproduced on this and the 
following page were made by tak- 
ing two pictures and superimposing 
one on the other. But they weren't 
made in this way, as a careful 
study of them will reveal. The 
legs and the woman in the back- 
ground of the one illustration, for 
example, blend together as though 
they were one picture—which they 
are. It would be practically im- 
possible to secure so satisfactory 
a result by superimposing. 

And the same may be said of 
the silverware and its background. 
It would require a great deal of 
very skilful retouching to make a 
superimposed picture so attractive. 

Both of these illustrations were 
made in much the same way. One 
is from a Matrix Shoe advertise- 
ment of E. P. Reed & Co., and 


the other was used in an Inter- 


national Silver Company advertise- 
ment for Sterling silverware. 

For the Matrix Shoe example, 
an artist made a large drawing of 
a seated woman holding a shoe in 
her hand. The size of the draw- 
ing, which was done in charcoal, 
was determined by how large the 
seated figure was to appear in the 
final picture. In this instance it 
was a little less than one-half life 
size. 

The drawing was set up in front 
of the camera and a living model 
seated near it so that her legs and 
feet would fall exactly as they 
were to appear in the final. Then 
an ordinary photograph was taken 
of the two elements—charcoal 
drawing background and living 
model legs. A _ little retouching 
and the picture was complete. 

The cross white lines, of course, 
were put in after the picture was 
made, and the small photograph 


‘\ 
La= 


It Would Be Difficult to Secure an Illustration as Satisfactory 


This 


as 


by Superimposing—This 


Is Matrix Shoe 


from a 


Advertisement 


25 
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of a foot and innersole 
in the upper right hand 
corner was a separate 
picture. 

Similarly, in the other 
illustration the actual 
piece of silver was 
placed on a background 
drawing made especially 
for the purpose in the 
proper size and a pho- 
tograph made. Only a 
little retouching was 
necessary. 

This method of mak- 
ing illustrations has not 

_as yet been used to any 

considerable extent. It 
is a technique that is 
likely to become quite 
popular. Many adver- 
tisers who desire to use 
atmospheric illustrations 
done in charcoal, crayon 
or some other tech- 
nique, hesitate to do so 
because they fear that 
the product itself may suffer. They 
want photographic accuracy for 
the product and an entirely differ- 
ent technique for the rest of the 
illustration. 

Common practice has been to use 
two or more illustrations in one 
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Portion of an International Silver Advertisement 
Showing an Actual Product—Drawing Background 


Illustration 


advertisement or to combine then 
by superimposing or stripping one 
over the other. This newer com 
bination method, as used by Inter- 
national Silver and E. P. Reed, of- 
fers a happy solution to the 
problem. 


What Groucho Says 


Gent. Treas. Goes on a Spree 


Now about Gent. Treas. He's 
on a vacation. Got nervous ex- 
haustion cuz we didn’t fire every- 
body. His doc sent him to the 
Riviera. Gent. Treas. beefed but 
went. Tried to make us swear we 
wouldn’t even pay the rent till he 
got back. Why the Riviera? The 
doc said he must cross an ocean. 

He’s parked at Cannes in one of 
those French boarding houses 
they glorify by the name of a 
“pension.” Cannes is a little further 
from Monte Carlo than Nice, that’s 
why he went to Cannes. Didn't 
want to be too near temptation, and 
he’d heard that board with red ink 
was a little lower at Cannes. Fancy 
Gent. Treas. drinking red ink with 
his meals! 

Gates asked him if he was gonna 
gamble at Monte Carlo. “Once and 


mildly,” replied Gent. Treas. “I'm 
gonna stake $50 just to prove what 
a fool I can be.” 

“Take $50 of mine,” said Gates 
“Me, too,” sez Skippy and | 

So Gent. Treas. went away with 


200 plunks to gamble at Monte 
Carlo. He agreed to share alike 
on any Winnings, less a 10 per cent 
commission, also agreed ‘to hold us 
responsible for our share of losses 
if ‘he should double the 5,00 
francs, losses to be net without 
commission. 

Well, you'd never believe it, but 
we each got a check from Gent 
Treas. for 86 plunks, our capital 
and profit, 10 per cent deducted. 

Say, hereafter, I'll be inclined to 
believe anything that guy says 
about finance. 

It’s too much for me to figur 
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—And We Deliver 
MORE Readers 


The picture painted by an offer of “‘class”’ 
newspaper readers is so pleasant that it's a 
pity the offer can't be made good. It is simply 
impossible for one newspaper to deliver 
“better” readers than another to advertisers— 
it can only deliver more or less. 


a The average and not the exceptional reader, 
multiplied by a newspaper's circulation, es- 
bine them tablishes that circulation’s buying capacity. 


Pping one And the average reader of any newspaper in 


wer com- 
ay any city is its average citizen. 
i Here is the rock on which rests the Chicago 
Evening American's case —the basis of its 
contention that its great circulation leadership 
in its field makes it of first importance among 
eas. “Tin Chicago's evening papers, and greatly essen- 
rove what . ee ° : 

tial to complete advertising success in Chicago. 


uid Gates 


id | 


“al CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership in 
a ae Chicago's evening field 
ir capital e 


om ational Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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out, but I guess Gent. Treas. got 
forty simoleons on his own hook 
and four from each of us. That'll 
give him $52 for riotous living. 
What’ll he do with it? If I’ve 
got that guy’s measure, he'll spend 
it on Cointreaus or Benedictines 
for beautiful French girls at street 
cafes. 

You'd like to know his system 
at Monte Carlo? That's easy if 
you know Gent. Treas. Quit when 
you gotta profit, that’s all there is 


to it. 
GROUCHO. 


To Direct Forsberg and 
Master Rule Sales 


Jordan B. Parsons, for over fifteen 
years sales manager and a director of 
Mayhew Steel roducts, Inc., Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass., has been appointed 
sales manager of both the orsberg 
Manufacturing Company, _ Bridgeport, 
Conn., and the Master Rule Manufac- 
turing Company, New York. He will 
make his headquarters at New York. 


Paas Dye Account to United 
Agency 


The Paas Dye Company, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of Easter egg col- 
oring, has appointed the United Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspaper, business 
paper and radio advertising will be used. 


John B. Woodward Opens 
San Francisco Office 


John B. Woodward, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has opened a_ Pacific 
Coast office at San Francisco. Daniel V. 
Huguenin, formerly with the Chicago 
office becomes manager of the new office. 


Joins Wilson & Bristol 


Adolph Jansen, Jr., formerly with 
McCurdy-Smith, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, and, before that, vice- 
president of the Stearns-Jansen Com- 
pany, has joined Wilson & Bristol, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of New. York. 
as an account executive. 

—h_ 


New Accounts to Toledo 
Agency 


The Akron Lamp Company, Akron, 
Ohio, and the Will-Knit Hosiery Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Ohio, have appointed 
The Miller Agency Company, Toledo 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 


The Packer Corporation, Cleveland, out- 
door advertising, reports earnings for 
the year 1930, before Federal taxes, of 
$161,154. This compares with earnings 
of $133,798 for 1929. 


INK Jan. 29, 1931 


Control of Two Companies 
Acquired by U. S. Rubber 


The United States Rubber Compan, 
has acquired a controlling interest jp 
the Samson Tire & Rubber Company 
Los Angeles, and the Gillette Rubber 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis. United 
States tires will be manufactured » 
these newly acquired plants, which wil) 
be operated under the general directio: 
of the United States company’s tire de 
partment at Detroit. 

J. B. Magee, formerly Pacific Coast 
manager of the United States company, 
has been made general sales manager oj 
the Samson company. The personnel! of 
the Gillette company will remain up 
changed. 


“Billboard” Appointments 


Travers D. Carman, of Carman-in 
New England, publishers’ representative, 
has been appointed to represent Bil 
board, Cincinnati, in the New England 
territory. 

Robert E. Smith and Harley R. Man 
kin have been appointed special sale 
representatives to cover Northern Ohi 
Northwest Pennsylvania, Buffalo anj 
Detroit for Billboard. 

These appointments are 
February 1. 


effective 


I. R. Baker Advanced by 
RCA-Victor 


I. R. Baker, for the last two year 
a member of the broadcast transmitter 
sales section of the RCA-Victor Com 
pany, Inc., Camden, N. J., has been 
appointed manager of broadcast trans 
mitter sales. 


To Discuss Organization of 
Rotogravure Group 


A committee of newspaper rotogra 
vure advertising executives will meet a 
St. Louis on February 2 and 3 for th 
purpose of discussing the formation of 
the Rotogravure Advertising Association 
Plans for the program include discus 
sions of various préblems relating « 
rotogravure advertising. 


Scandia Jourde to Hirshon 
Agency 

The Scandia Jourde Corporation 
Paris and New York, has appointed th 
Arthur Hirshon Company, Inc., 
York advertising agency, to direct | 
advertising account. Magazines 
newspapers will be used to feature th 
company’s beauty preparations and homq 
treatments. 


Joins Boston Agency 


James G. Walker has joined the sald 
staff of Frank H. Jones, Boston advet 
tising agency. 
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tr Company 
interest jp 


There is a certain ad- 
vantage in having your 
color work printed in a 
plant that is handling a 
lot of this class of work. 
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Day and night we keep 
busy one of the largest 
batteries of two-color 


itments presses in the country. 


Carman-in 
presentative, 


This steady production 
not only keeps the qual- 
ity up to standard, but 
at the same time makes 
for economy and speed. 


effective 
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iq figure and charg’s 
¥men upheld 


1930 Cluto and Radg™ 
sales justify Oklahon 
white spot _ 2 . 


''  Nineteen-thirty was a good y 
for both prophets and profits in the Oklahoma ( 
Market. The big figure and chart men, who k 
their fingers on the national business pulse, uv 
mously and continuously kept their spotlights focus 
on the Oklahoma City Market as a favorable s 
territory during,1930. And their diagnoses 
been corroborated by the above-average and e 
record-breaking sales volumes achieved during { 
year in many lines of business. 

Automobile and radio sales, to mention only tam =" 
lines of business, were well above the nation S.." 


it 
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Mvers Motor ComPany 
PERSE BROTHERS MOTOR C*AS 
TRvees ane Buers 
OO A OT 
Dacanoss Crrv 
Remery 18, TR 


A satisfactory business in 1930 ~} KL 

and @ bright outlook for 1931 " Boe veo , 
. . over 3,000 persons visited 

this dealer's showroom to view 

the new Dodge models on 

January 3rd. 
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age. Letters from two representative Oklahoma 
\ firms are reproduced here. One is from the 
dee Brothers dealer for whom 1930 was a very 
uctory year; the other from the state Philco 
» distributor who finished the year third in volume 
mg all Philco distributors in the U.S. and ex- 
ded by 179% the sales quota set for him by 
manufacturer. 





= PURRIER’S, INC. 


Nineteen-thirty was the record 
year of Spurrier's history . 

third in volume among ell Phileo 
of ° d sales 
ccive peraonal effort in wf Pint us eesie ence quota set by manufecturer by 
ieeoa rt. 179%. 


for the aplendid eo-operetion we have heé from your 
re. 





Yery truly yours, 
SPUMRIZER'S, LC. . 





The Oklahoma City Market has been ... is ... and 

continue to be an above-average sales territory not only 

ording to figures and charts, but in SALES. Develop the 

able sales opportunities existing here for your product 

ice at one LOW advertising cost through the Okla- 

n and Times. They will do your selling job in this 
et, thoroughly and ALONE. 


HE DAILY K LAHO MAN 
KLAHOM CiTY TIMES 


E OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
The Oklahoma Publishing net sage to 


Kepresentative -EKATZ- Special Advertising tqgency 
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UBLICA TIONS 

can be and fre- 
quently are reduced 
to mathematical equa- 
tions—to “‘nuts and 
bolts" and poundage, 
but such an analysis 
takes no stock of 
human beings of what 
men and women will 
or will not do who 
read a publication. 


gq 


N Detroit The 

Free Press offers 
advertising buyers no 
mere imposing assem- 
blage of “‘nuts and 
bolts,” nose counting 
data or arithmetical 
calculations alone. It 
offers an exclusive op- 
portunity to sit down 
quietly each morning 
in a quarter million 
homes and tell the 
story of your product 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


to a group of men and 
women who have 
made Detroit and 
who are keeping it 
active. 

q 


HIS newspaper is 

welcomed and 
believed in the homes 
in Detroit represent- 
ing the true buying 
power of the area. Its 
coverage of every 
other home enables 
good advertising to 
function profitably 
without waste—to 
extract from every 
advertising dollar the 
performance that 1931 
conditions demand. 


. CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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How to Get Salesmen to Analyze 


Their Line 


A Problem with Every Seller Whose Product Isn’t Standardized 


By Lynn W. Ellis 


HE president of an engineering 

construction company in New 
York touched off a line of thought 
not long ago. We were discussing 
is sales manual. I accused him 
of slighting it because he never had 
» use one himself. Having the 
whole business pigeonholed in his 
mind, he forgot too easily that his 
en were not so well equipped. 

He agreed. “You're right. I'll 
tel you a story to prove the point. 

“My son said, last week, ‘Pop, 
why is it, when you go out to sell 
hat you just put on your hat and 
coat and go but when Mr. W. goes 
out he carries two or three brief- 
kases full of dope?’ I had to tell 
him just what you say—that I had 
it all in my head and didn’t need 
la book. 

“But that isn’t my problem,” he 
said. “I had to go out the other 
day and meet a situation where a 
arage wanted a motor-driven turn- 
table. The salesman couldn’t point 
to anything like it we’d ever made. 
But we’ve made all sorts of tables 
to turn by hand, and all this needed 
was for us to add a motor. Now 
how can we teach a salesman who 
knows his a-b-c’s to recognize 
Greek alpha as the same in prin- 
ciple Roman ‘a’ and reason 
across from one turntable to an- 
other ¢ 

A stamping concern in Ohio 
solved the problem rather easily. 
Every time a salesman ran across 
a casting he thought might be re- 
designed and made of pressed steel, 
he simply begged, borrowed or 
bought—sometimes appropriated—a 
sample and sent it to the factory. 
the re-development engineers did 
ll the rest except for what the 
salesman could find out about 
quantities used, previous price, 
sources, breakage and other non- 


as 


a ° 
‘hat hasn’t worked so well how- 
for an Eastern manufacturer 
bronze and graphite bearings. 
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There the sample itself fell short 
of telling the story of speeds, pres- 
sures, lubricating system and what- 
not into which the bearing had to 
fit. Through constant hammering, 
the circulation of model reports 
and frequent presence of the sales- 
man at interviews in which a bear- 
ing engineer quizzed the propect’s 
equally technical designer, some 
improvement had been made. But 
what is slowly developing is a list 
of all the conditions that may be 
met, this to remind the salesman of 
detail he mustn’t overlook. 

A life insurance man in Cleve- 
land who stands near the top 
among his company’s thousands of 
agents admits that his toughest job 
is to find out what the prospect 
would like to be able to accom- 
plish. He finds it out by charting 
a “plan”—based partly on typical 
situations and partly on what he 
has been able to find out about his 
man—a plan irvolving both estate 
and insurance trusts. 

With this concrete chart which 
shows what could be done, he finds 
it easier to draw out what the 
prospect actually wants to do. He 
aims to make a hundred calls a 
year and sell fifty contracts. With 
the aid of a purely mechanical de- 
vice for getting each of his cases 
opened right, he seldom misses his 
mar. 

In a smaller Ohio town there is 
a representative of a direct-mail 
service printer. His house be- 
longed to a guild which supported 
at a central headquarters infinitely 
more—and probably better—man- 
power for -planning, writing and 
visualizing campaigns than any 
single member could afford. The 
member’s salesman had to turn in 
only a situation report: the cen- 
tral plan board did the rest at an 
amazingly low figure. 

The figure given as the average 
plan cost, even with situation sur- 
vey cost ‘excluded, seemed far too 
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low to promise much in the way of 
quality and an acquaintance said as 
much, Whereupon the salesman 
showed a mechanism for gathering, 
arranging and coding facts which, 
it was easy to see, would bring this 
plan board its foundation material 
so organized as to do away with 
costly fumbling. 

In Chicago, a certain advertising 
agency specializes in the accounts 
of coal yards. In Grand Rapids is 
one that concentrates on furniture 
accounts. In Philadelphia, one that 
devotes itself to banks in smaller 
cities. No two situations are alike 
in any one of these three fields. 
Yet each of the three agencies has 
been able, in the course of time, 
to perfect a standard analysis blank 
which uncovers, sometimes even by 
mail, so nearly all it needs to know 
that relationships continuing for 
years have been safely founded on 
the information. 

A scale company in Ohio turned 
its salesmen into something like an 
efficiency corps by furnishing de- 
vices for a thorough survey of 
retail store arrangements. Given 


the layout of a store as it stood 
and data regarding its manpower, 


movements of customers, motions 
required in serving them, etc., a 
home office engineer could accu- 
rately plan an efficient re-arrange- 
ment. Given the plan, the sales- 
man is in position then to help 
the dealer turn things around and 
frequently see the economy of ad- 
ditional scales. 

In the same city, the maker of 
a house-heating appliance which 
comes in various models and sizes 
has advanced the process to the 
point where the salesman can make 
the survey, recommendation and 
estimate on the spot. By simple 
formula the home is rated in terms 
of “rooms” and weighted by cer- 
tain factors relating to construc- 
tion and materials. This answer is 
corrected again according to “de- 
gree days” from a table worked 
out to show average weather in 
every section of the country. The 
size (heating power) thus deter- 
mined, the choice of model comes 
down to questions of price, con- 
venience, etc., which the house- 
holder himself, can judge. 


INK Jan 29, 19 


Going back to the problem of 4 
engineering construction comp 
whose every job is a matter of s 
cial design, one can see in th 
various solutions an agreement , 
four points which might soon ma 
its reconciliation of “a” 
“alpha” easier. 

First, not one of these « 
expects its salesmen to start 
scratch and design their ow 
ods of analysis. They are 
method and only asked to can 

Second, by laying out a gre 
many situations side by side, {j 
seller’s home office has been able 
discover what conditions are rel 
vant in every case, what 
special cases, etc., and to constry 
some kind of composite picture 
chart, outline, form, questionnaig 
or a combination of these—whi 
will cover all but the rarest cas 

Third, along with the 
chart, say, of what to look for, t 
salesman has been provided wi 
convenient blanks for sketchin 
writing, calculating or otherwig 
recording the situation. The m 
ment he begins to resolve the aj 
parently new problem into 
essential parts, that moment he hf 
gins to see its similarity to oth 
cases and focus his attention on th 
few details which ever vary wide! 

Fourth, if the plan—design, prd 
cedure, proposal, etc.—is to 
worked out at a central point {i 
execution by the salesman in t! 
field, it also comes -back in a stan 
ard form to which the field man 
accustomed. 

The equipment made by the eng 
neering concern in question appea 
to function in the zone of hea 
material handling, for example, i 
mine, factory and general constrw 
tion fields. “Isolate any phase ‘ 
business,” says A. W. Shaw, “stril 
into it anywhere, and the invari 
ble essential element will be fou 
to be the application of motion { 
materials.” So a tabular cha 
with motions listed down one si 
and materials across the top shou 
be map enough to let this out 
quickly show just where it doe 
can and will strike—also what witl 
i.e., what type of equipment. | 

After that, should a chart ot 
stallations show one under Matt 
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| Sympathize 
With Mac 


Mac, you know, is our Na- 
poleonic little General Advertising Manager. He'd 
been complaining of pains and aches around the 
plant for the last year. Every morning the seat of 
the ailment had moved to a different part of his 
anatomy, which made it very interesting for his 
listeners but practically hopeless for his doctors. 
Several of them used swell snap judgment and had 
him booked in the hospital on suspicion of gall 
stones, lazy colon or what have you, but before 
they could sharpen the scalpels, the pain would do 
a Rockne shift to some new place. Once they man- 
aged to hog-tie him for X-Rays, but aside from 
producing some very charming modernistic studies 
which Mac autographed for his friends, the results 
were null and void. However, a couple of weeks 
ago he got mad at the whole works and had his 
appendix taken out for spite. I sympathize with 
him now because everyone has agreed to pay no 
attention to the details of his miraculous escape 
from the great beyond. © © @® There’s one thing, 
though, that will please Mac when he returns. 
That’s the Media Records report for 1930. It 
shows that The Examiner carried 28.37% of all the 
general advertising in this six-paper field. The 
nearest morning and Sunday contemporary ran 
21.49%. Nice, but not surprising. You see, The 
Examiner is the largest morning, Sunday and home- 
delivered paper in this fourth market. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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rial “A” for performing a given 
operation (motion), but show an 
empty space under Material 
“Alpha,” it should be reasonably 
clear to almost anyone that an 
adaptation of the same device ought 
to lick the second problem. The 
Old Man carries all that sort of 
relationship organized under his 
hat. What he needs to do, to start 
his salesmen thinking cross-lots, 
just as he does, is to map his 
pigeonholes on paper. 

Mr. W undoubtedly needs 
two or three brief cases because ne 
still sells by the “case method.” 
Given a new case with conditions 
combined as they were in some 
case already solved, the history of 
the first supplies the recommenda- 
tion for the second. That's fine 
for the literal mind, but case his- 
tories enough to meet all comers 
do run into bulk. And Ned’s to 
pay when in spite of all the bulk 
there isn’t a case to match. 

The cure I see running through- 
out the various solutions I have 
cited is something like an outline 
map. Such a map of the United 
States can be used by the weather 
man to plot his highs and lows; 
by a dozen rival market economists 
to show their respective notions of 
trading areas; by a hundred sales 
managers to chart their territories, 
and by all the politicians there are 
to gerrymander extra seats in Con- 
gress. But always it’s the same 
old map. 

Your seller can always likewise 
map the zone or zones of business 
in which he aims to operate, then 
get his men to plot new situations 
against the same old background. 
Taken away from the familiar 
map, each situation is apt to look 
like a half-done jig-saw puzzle, up- 
side down. Turned rightside up 
and plotted, it is seen as just an- 
other combination of well-known 
parts, no one of them a problem 
when taken by itself. 


A. W. Flemings Joins Utica 
Cotton Mills 


A. W. Flemings,’ formerly -assistant 
advertising manager of the Hygrade 
Lamp Company, Salem, Mass., has 
joined the sales promotion department 
of the Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


Pureoxia 


Plans have been completed 
merger of the Moxie Company, The Mox 
ie Company of America and The Pure 
oxia Company. The new company yilj 
be known as The Moxie Company 
Frank M. Archer is chairman of th 
board and general manager of the ney 
company and Francis E. Thompson ; 
president. 

Other officers are: Frank M. Archer 
Jr.; Benjamin B. Avery and ArnaultB 
Fdgerly, vice-presidents and Harry 4 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors in addition ¢ 
these officers will include: B. Deverea 
Barker, of Barker, Davis & Shatt 
and William E. Stanwood, of 
Trask & Company, both of Bosto: 


Universal Publishers Repre- 
sentatives Appoint Guzman 


Melchor Guzman, formerly in charge 
of the Latin-American department oj 
S. S. Koppe & Company, Inc., publish 
ers’ representative, New York, and, be 
fore that with Joshua B. Powers, of tha 
city, in a similar capacity, has been made 
vice-president and general manager 
the Universal Publishers Representa 
tives, Inc., which has acquired the pr 
erties of the Pan-American Press Synii- 
cate, New York. 


Fountain Pen Account to 


Porter 

Le Boeuf Fountain Pen Com 
pany, Springfield, Mass., has appoint 
ed The Porter Corporation, Boston ad 
vertising agency, to direct its acvertis 
ing account. Eastern newspapers and 
radio advertising will be used to fe 
ture the company’s Pilgrim pens and 
pencils. 


The 


Larger Radio Campaign for 
fa .: 
Camel Cigarettes 
Beginning with its program of Janw 
ary 28, the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com: 
pany added sixteen radio stations to the 
network now broadcasting the Camd 
Pleasure Hour. Thirty-six stations are 
now represented in the company’s week 
ly broadcast over a coast to coast hook 
up. 


Paul Grant Joins Geyer 
Agency 


Paul Grant, recently with Faxon, Inc. 
Chicago advertising agency, and before 
that for four years director of the mai 
order department of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit, has joined The Geyer 


Company, Dayton, Ohio, advertising 


agency. 


Honor W. F. Wiley 
William F. Wiley, general managef 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, has _ bees 
made president of the Cincinnati Cham 
ber of Commerce. 
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irtually every Automotive 
and Aeecessory dealer 
in Central and Northern 
California is reached 
through the all-inelusive | 
coverage of the Sunday 
Examiner Automotive 
Section — 
an achievement no other 
medium of any kind 


even approaches. 


San Franeiseo 


EXAMINER 
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Baltimore's public i 
ment program for 193 
$37,000,000. This 
include the new $3 
postoffice building 
completed in 1931, 


work of which is she £4 


SUNDAY 


Scol 


MORNING 


New York: John B, Woodward, Inc 
San Francisco: ©. Geo. Krogness Atlanta: A. D. Grant 


Chieago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. Detroit: Jos. R 
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BALTIMORE SUNPAPERS 


NG EVENING SUNDAY 


930 Carried 


‘ ' 
",322,934 Lines 
PAID ADVERTISING 
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INCINNATI department stores The 
have keen merchandisers who iollo 
know the market, know their ad- oe 
vertising media and consistently Ty 
place the majority of their advertis- 
ing in the Times-Star. In 1930 the 
Times-Star carried 3,909,725 lines 
of department store advertising 
which is 613,619 lines more then 
carried by the second paper (6 
issues against 7). 
The Times-Star has for 23 years 
been the acknowledged leader in 
Cincinnati; ever has it had the com- 
plete confidence of its readers and 
its advertisers... and profitable re- 
sults have steadily justified this faith. 
The Times-Star adequately covers 
the true Cincinnati market and at aio 


one low advertising cost. are | 
that 
pred: 
Four 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR § :: 


“THE KEY TO THE CITY” + 








ing | 
Four 
> . pend 

Eastern Representative | es Western Representative will 
MARTIN L. MARSH 1 peg ™ KELLOG M. PATTERSON inde 
60 E. 42nd St. wes Be = 333 North Michigan Ave. TI 
New York City, N.Y. aN A Chicago, Illinois man 
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Chain Appropriates $1,000,000 for 
Endowment of Food Study 


Kroger 


Food Foundation to Examine Foods and Food Valuation under 


Direction of Expert Scientists 


TS announcement by the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
that it has set aside $1,000,000 to 
endow a Kroger Food Foundation 
for the study of foods and food 
valuation marks a radical step in 
chain-store methods. The plan was 
announced to the public in full 
pages in newspapers published in 
the area served by the organization. 
The original advertisement will be 
followed by a campaign to be con- 
ducted in newspapers in nineteen 
cities. 

The purpose of the foundation 
is described as follows in the first 
advertisement : 


The Kroger Food Foundation is 
provided with a sum large enough to 
insure the finding of the “better 
way '—the ter way of growing, 
packing, distributing and cooking 
better foods—through the testing, 
analysis and study of foods, from 
their source to your table. . 

The Foundation will be under the 
personal direction of a distinguished 
hygienist and food expert, who will 
accept our challenge to his ingenuity, 
experience and conception of public 
service. This man .. . has a 
background of technical and_prac- 
tical laboratory training. He is 
a man worthy of this important work 

“Search and find ways and means 
of making food standards better and 
etter,” 


A representative of the company 
informs Printers’ INK that plans 
are still in a formative stage and 
that it is difficult at this time to 
predict to just what extent the 
Foundation’s work will be carried. 
One thing, however, he emphasized : 
the work of the Foundation will 
be divorced from the Kroger stores 
so far as any direct influence be- 
ing brought to bear upon it. The 
Foundation will act as an inde- 
pendent organization and the stores 
will derive their benefit from this 
independent work. 

This representative suggested 
many possibilities of the Founda- 
tion’s work, being careful to point 
out, however, that the company is 
not prepared at this time to say 
definitely that all or any of these 


projects will be carried out. Much 
will depend upon the program 
recommended by the Foundation 
itself after making careful survey 
of the field and its needs. 

“The chief purpose of the Foun- 
dation,” he says, “will be, as an- 
nounced in our advertising, to find 
ways and means of making food 
standards and food values better 
and better. Obviously such a pur- 
pose covers a wide field. It is prob- 
able that the Foundation’s work 
will take it to the farm to study 
better agricultural methods. At pres- 
ent there are certain toods on the 
value of which even the best phy- 
sicians cannot agree. The Founda- 
tion can well study foods of this 
kind in order to make definite find- 
ings which it can give to the med- 
ical profession. It will probably 
make a close study of manufactur- 
ing processes. It is entirely possi- 
ble that it will find itself co-operat- 
ing with sources of supply to help 
them with their problems. Numer- 
ous food producers cannot afford 
endowed scientists. The Foundation 
scientists may work with such pro- 
ducers to the end that their prod- 
ucts will be more uniform in 
quality and have higher food 
value. 

“Primarily, of course, Kroger 
expects to derive great benefits 
from the Foundation’s work. It 
plans, however, to pass these bene- 
fits along to the public and there 
is no doubt that many of its find- 
ings will benefit the food industry 
generally as well as Kroger in par- 
ticular. 

“In order that the Foundation 
shall not be unduly influenced by 
its connection with the chain, 
$1,000,000 has been set aside as an 
endowment. This sum will insure 
the Foundation a steady supply of 
funds and means that it cannot in 
any way be hampered by the ups 
and downs of the food industry as 
a whole. 

“After all, why shouldn't a dis- 
tributor with 5,200 stores take upon 
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his shoulders the responsibility of 
guaranteeing everything sold over 
his counters? We believe that a 
chain organization of this size can 
afford to take this responsibility 
and that its willingness to assume 
this burden will assure it a greater 
measure of confidence on the part 
of the food-buying public.” 

As rapidly as the Foundation 
makes findings they will be acted 
upon. In its advertising the com- 
pany promises to keep the public 
informed of the Foundation’s work. 


Accounts to Cleveland 
Agency 

The Ruckstell Distributing Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of special 
power- -heads and transmissions for F ords, 
has appointed T. H. Ball & Staff, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 

The C. L. Bryant Corporation, con- 
version gas burners for gas furnaces 
and boilers, and the American Heat 
Transfer Company, laundry equipment, 
both of Cleveland, have also appointed 
the Ball agency to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. 


R. F. Vance with 
Homer McKee 


Robert F. Vance, recently production 
manager of the retail store division of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, 
has left to become production manager 
of the Homer McKee Company, Inc., of 
Illinois, advertising agency of that city. 
He had previously been with the Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Company and, at one 
time, was advertising manager of Fore- 
man & Clark. 


Russell G. Phillips with 
Griswold-Eshleman 

Russell G. Phillips has 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
with N. W. Ayer & Son and was, more 
recently, advertising manager of The 
Selby Shoe Company and The American 
Chinaware Corporation. 


H. W. Rose, Space Buyer, 
Buchen Agency 
Howard W. Rose, formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
has joined the staff of The Buchen 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, as 
space buyer. 


New 


joined The 


Strathmore Opens San Fran- 
cisco Office 


The Strathmore Paper Company, Mit- 


tineague, Mass., has opened an office 
at 1015 Balboa Building, San Francisco. 
Otto A. Holstrom will manage the new 
office. 


INK Jan. 


J. Semple Directs 
Hollingshead Sales 


Frank J. Semple, formerly president 
of the Frank Miller Company, a former 
subsidiary of The R. M. Hollingshead 
Company, Camden, N. J., has been ap 
pointed general sales manager of the Hol 
lingshead company. Lle was, at one time, 
sales manager of the hardware division of 
Henry Disston and Sons, Inc., Philadel. 
phia, and prior to that, was for many 
years with the Simmons Hardware Com. 
pany, St. Louis, as salesman, sales mana. 
ger, and later, as vice-president and 
managing director of the Philadelphj 
office. 


Appoints Smith-Patterson- 
Allen 


The Turner & Seymour Manufacturing 
Company, Torrington, Conn., manufac- 
turer of Blue Whirl egg beaters, Blue 
Streak can openers and other home prod 
ucts, has appointed Smith-Patterson 
Allen, Inc., Hartford, Conn., advertis 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account 


Pittsburgh Agency Changes 
Name 


& Martin, Inc., 
burgh advertising agency, has chang 
its name to Gummerson, Mart 
Walter, Inc. This change follow 
addition to the agency of Alexander |) 
Walter who, since 1926, had been 
the W. S. Hill Company, of that 


Gummerson 


Appointed by Houlihan Agency 


Emil Reinhardt, formerly manager « 
the San Francisco office of James Houl 
han, Inc., advertising agency, has bee 
appointed manager of the three Pa 
Coast offices of that agency, with hea 
quarters at Oakland, Calif. James Houli 
han will take charge of the agency's 
Eastern offices with headquarters at Ch 
cago. 


S. E. Frank Joins Lasky 
Agency 


Saul Edward Frank, for the last thre 
years managing editor of the Modern 
Jeweler, Detroit, has joined the creative 
staff of the Lasky Advertising Serv 
Newark, N. J. 


W. L. Jacobs with Ivel 
Displays 


Walter L. Jacobs has been appointe 
director of-the retail display division of 
Ivel, Displays, Inc., New York. 


“Detroit Motor News” 
Appointment 


Scheifle has been appointed 
tor 


Arthur C. 
advertising manager of the Detroit M 
News, Detroit. 
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= |AMERICAN PLAN 


dvertis g 


The “American plan” eating habit of the aver- 


langes age family certainly depletes larders; and if 
there is one day that a family is food-conscious 

coy | itt —that’s Sunday. 
fartin | Multiply 1,033,313 by 3 and find that the wo- 
a © men in AMERICAN-reading families will buy food 
ma os for 3,099,939 meals next Sunday. Even if these 
families average only 3 persons, it means that 
Agency food outlets are going to sell to these SUNDAY 
ii AMERICAN families food enough for 9,000,000 


meals on that one day, and to the daily AMERI- 
CAN families 11,250,000 more during the week! 
seg me As unit prices for foods are negligible com- 
Loy, pared even to bargain dresses, the buying of any 
7. nationally advertised product won’t give a mo- 
ment’s bother to AMERICAN-owned pocketbooks. 


sky And the buying of these million families is a big 
enough market to make any advertiser want to 
eat, thres go to a lot of bother about selling them. 


Modern 


creative Ask us about our Prudence Penny Personal- 


Service 


ized Selling Plan. You'll like it! 


- SUNDAY wa 
ppointed 
yision ol NEW YORK AM R | | 
a Iiillion Castlcrron Liillion Spender 
a ee: 
- 


Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK &@ ASSOCIATES 
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Why Oldsters Go 
Modern 


Evans-WinTer-Hess, Inc. 
Derroit, Micn. 


Editor of Pratnters’ Inx: 

Will you be kind enough to fur- 
nish us a list of articles appearing 
in Printers’ Inx discussing old 
products that have appeared in new 
packages or containers of a more 
modern spirit and the success which 
has attended each effort? 

Cuas. E, Benmyer. 

HE list of old, established 

products which have changed 

to modern dress during the last 
few years is an imposing one. In 
the grocery field we need mention 
only the names of Grape-Nuts, 
Blue Label Ketchup, Wesson Oil, 
Ammo, and Presto Cake Flour. In 
the drug field such names as 
Pond’s, Daggett & Ramsdell, Mari- 
nello, Hinds, Frostilla and others 
immediately suggest themselves. To 
these names might be added liter- 
ally dozens of others. 

The main reason for an estab- 
lished product changing its dress 
is, of course, to get the package 
in step with modern merchandis- 
ing trends. In the field of toilet- 
ries this is particularly important, 
since toiletries are essentially style 
merchandise because they are 
closely linked with those feminine 
instincts of good appearance which 
are so tremendously important. Al- 
though a product such as Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Cold Cream was in 
no danger of suffering extinction 
because of an old-fashioned con- 
tainer, the manufacturers realized 
that unless they modernized the 
container they were in danger of 
not getting their share of the bus- 
iness from future generations of 
women. Even a_ food product, 
which is in no sense style mer- 
chandise, needs modern dress to 
hold its proper place among the 
stream of new products which are 
appearing continually in their mod- 
ern, well-designed packages. 

Secondarily, the adoption of new 
container design has several bene- 
fits. First,-it gives the company 
a fresh sales and advertising angle. 
Second, it allows the company to 
make better and more frequent use 
of illustrations of the package in 


its advertising to consumers. Third 
it gives the company an opportunity 
to eliminate a lot of unnecessary, 
copy and directions from the cop- 
tainer. The simplification of the 
Grape-Nuts package offers an ex. 
cellent example of how the manu- 
facturer can radically cut down 
the number of words on his pack 
age and at the same time great 
add to the sales message the pack- 
age delivers. Fourth, in some ip. 
stances, the company is able t 
correct a design fault which has 
been handed down by traditior 
The new wide-mouth Blue Label 
Ketchup bottle is an excellent ex 
ample of such a change. 

In almost every instance the 
package change is bound to hav 
a beneficial result on sales. The 
manufacturer who expects to jum 
from last place to first place ir 
the field by a simple change 
package will be disappointed. 0; 
the other hand the slipping man 
ufacturer or he who is merely abk 
to hold his place almost always 
finds that a new container has a 
marked effect on increasing sales 
The fact that it offers the se 
ondary benefits listed in the pre 
vious paragraph is enough to den 
onstrate how a _ new package 
properly merchandised, will have a 
good influence on boosting the sales 
curve.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


To Direct Putnam’s Sons 
Advertising 


Lynn Carrick, formerly with lent 
Holt & Company, Inc., New Yo rk, ar 
before that, with the Oxford Universit 
Press and the Princeton Univ 
Press, has been appointed directo 
advertising, public ity and genera 
motion activities of G. P. Putnam 
Sons, New York, publishers and 
sellers. 


O. A. Kuster with Hotel 
Cleveland 


O. A. Kuster, formerly with the 
Edwards & Franklin Company, (lev 
land, has joined the Hotel Cleveland 
of that city, as sales promotion manager 


Appoints Mogensen 
The Winslow, Ariz., Mail has ap 
pointed M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as i 
national advertising representative 
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30 ten towering peaks of emphasis turned 
es and interest of Chicago's greatest eve- 
newspaper circulation to General Electric 
gerator advertising in the Chicago Evening 
ican—ten vivid pages in full color that could 
escaped and forced attention to a story that 
«63% sales increase over 1929 in Chicago. 
idence isn't the answer, for in no other Gen- 
Electric market was this increase matched... 
thunder of color in the Chicago Evening 
ican is heard where lesser advertising sounds 
rreach. There are thousands of families 

purses will open to you for the first time 
your Chicago advertising is forced home with 


wf 


ICAN 


@ good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 


DNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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i. that the new System? 
people ask, seeing the New 
is new— 


Cover. Yes, System 


every issue. And recently it's 
been made twice as strong, 
editorially. 

Scores of thousands of regu- 
it for 


lar subscribers look to 


newness—new ideas, modern 


ways and means, practically ap- 


a 


Tenth Avenue at 36th St., 


Boston . 





Detroit 


& MeGRAW- HILL PUBLICATION 


= Today! 


plicable to office management, 
to “getting things done “—bet- 
ter, quicker, less wastefully. 
System is the ONLY magazine 
solely devoted to this purpose. 
Its readers are the men most 
interested in the purchase and 
use of modern business equip- 
ment—among the firms that do 


86% of American business. 


Mopenrn Business ManacemMent ¥ mod 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIO 
New York 


. Cleveland 


San Francisca 


Philadelphia 
. St. Louis . 


. Chicago 


Los Angeles 3 
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Why I Stay in Business 


- ertising Agency Provides a Coign of Vantage Second to None 
om Which to Watca the Kaleidoscopic Drama of Business 


By Mark Wiseman* 


ortaL Note: The extracts 
which follow are taken from an arti- 
e that appears in the February is- 
swe of Survey Graphic.) 


[Ep 


GREW up with the conviction 
that | would never be a business 
yan, and with a distaste for busi- 
es and all its concerns which 
gged my steps for twenty years. 
A quick calculation proves that 
have been in business for fifteen 
gars, almost to the day. I even 

and they seem to 


As a result, I experi- 
nce moods of humility when my 
ratitude for their credulous evalu- 


eween moods of rebellion in 
hich I see my ineradicable liter- 
ry ambitions sacrificed upon the 
tar of materialistic gain. In or- 
er to satisfy these latter moods, 
have banished from my office all 
olden oak desks, swivel chairs, 
nd filing cabinets. To reassure 
y associates, I study market re- 
arches, take voluminous notes at 
eetings (we don’t have confer- 


g methods, and quite often work 
ourteen hours in a day. ; 
I haven't, as you see, entirely 


passed” even yet. If I had, I 
ouldn’t be writing this unprece- 
ented confession. I still forget to 
y stocks until the market is at 
s peak, and forget to sell until it 
as gone through the floor. I 
pend half a morning with a yearn- 
ig youth who can’t help admitting 
his literary guilt in spite of his 
ted for a rent-paying job, when I 
ght to be steaming ahead on new 
es plans for soap or sealing wax. 
vy modest material environment is 
laborate beyond even my most 
anguine youthful dream, but I 
ant rend with a harsh laugh the 
@remory of my participation in the 
rst woman's suffrage parade or of 


Wiseman is a partner of The 


Mr 
advertising agency. 


Blackman Company, 
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the indigent evenings I once spent 
in radical talk over a single long 
Tom Collins in the coffee room 
of the Cafe Lafayette. 

I am beginning to see business 
as the most fruitful modern source 
of economic and sociological study 
—as the prime symbol of American 
life, and probably of the life of 
the whole civilized world for half 
of the next millenium. I am get- 
ting a spiritual kick out of business 
which is far more percussive than 
the thrills of my youthful reform 
years. Its character as a pursuit 
of material wealth, its nine-to-five- 
ness and day-to-dayness, while still 
cogent, are becoming incidental to 
the opportunities it affords for ob- 
serving the effects of its creative 
force upon the world-around. 

Business as such needs no justi- 
fication from me. The era of the 
radical theorist and the academic 
economist is drawing to a close. 
The economist of tomorrow will be 
the man who has taken a post- 
graduate course in the practical 
school of business, who knows 
from actual experience the proc- 
esses of production and distribu- 
tion, and whose tools are statistics 
gathered in the field from manu- 
facturers, shippers, jobbers, retail- 
ers and consumers. The age of 
surveys is already upon us. The 
questionnaire has already become 
a stage joke. But out of the tech- 
nique to which they both belong is 
growing a mass of data which 
would have been almost incompre- 
hensible to the average university 
economist of pre-war days, and 
would have meant nothing at all to 
the economic radical. 

For nearly ten years I have been 
associated with an American manu- 
facturer who, by means of market 
analyses, sales tests, careful sales 
planning, personnel intelligence 
tests applied to his sales force, 
strategically planned advertising, 
and direct-selling to retailers, has 
been able to develop a system which 
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permits him to plot his annual pro- 
duction a year ahead with an actual 
error of 1 per cent. 

Only out of such knowledge can 
practical economics grow. It would 
be begging the question to argue 
that by such means business was 
unable to prevent the over-produc- 
tion which has been so important 
a factor in causing the present de- 
pression. Business has been de- 
veloping a technique. It is not the 
technique which has broken down 
in the present instance, but the 
practice and the synthesis. We have 
not yet reached that point of 
knowledge about the ramifications 
and relationships of the technique, 
at which we are able to deduce a 
set of laws that will adequately 
govern its use, and perhaps we 
shall never do so until we invent 
some fair means of limiting com- 
petition. 

Whether this will come about 
through the development of gi- 
gantic mergers, the activities of 
which will be regulated by the Gov- 
ernment; or through legalizing pro- 
duction and distribution agree- 
ments among manufacturers under 
a system of Federal supervision ; or 
by some eventual approach to the 
communist principle of production 
for use instead of for profit, no 
one is at present equipped to pre- 
dict. But we are in the midst of 
a great economic adventure and I, 
for one, find myself fascinated by 
the drama. If I were not a part 
of it, even in a humble capacity, I 
should feel cheated just as, having 
been coeval with Caesar, I would 
have felt cheated if I had not been 
a legionnaire; or, if a contempo- 
rary of Socrates, I had not been at 
least a bench-duster in the Athe- 
nian groves. 

During the ten years since the 
debacle of 1921, I have seen the 
beginnings of a new philosophy. 
I have seen big business absorbed 
in the process of discovering that 
it owes its existence to something 
bigger than itself. It has discov- 
ered the public. 

I happen to have spent these 
years in that ancillary form of 
business known as_ advertising, 
which is still, to the academic econ- 
omist and the economic radical, an 
Avernus from which no good thing 


come. But the  advertisiy 
agency, however one may estima 
its economic worth, provides 
coign of vantage second to no, 
from which to watch the kaleic 
scopic drama of business, and 
has been particularly advantage 
as a ringside seat during the epi 
struggle of big business to readju 
itself in its relations with ¢ 
public. Through the advertisiy 
agency has passed all the corr 
spondence from business to its ne 
found love. Indeed, the agence 
has been the Cyrano of the play 
it has actually written the love le 
ters. What my friend Stuart 
Chase loves to call “the high-pre 
sure boys in the copy cubicles” hay 
sung, not arms and the man, bh 
service. What railroad of the ga 
and swashbuckling nineties woul 
have hummed this lyric in the day 
when “The public be damned” w 
the motto of every self-respectin 
colossus : 


can 


We try to create and n 
a gracious atmosphere on our t 
we 70,000 who operate the | 

Our engineers try t 


and stop their trains without 
jolt, making it easy to read 


daytime and easy to sleep at 


The most curiously interestin 
fact is that today big business i 
not only unembarrassed by suc 
language but comfortable under i 
implications. It enjoys its role 
gentleman. And it profits thereb 

From my peak in Darien, I se 
the pacific waves of a gentler bh 
mightier business ocean breakin 
upon a shore once ravaged by ti 
giants amid which the public w 
tossed like worthless flotsam. W 
can say that, having been priv 
leged to observe the phenomend 
of such a change with the nak¢ 
eye of a participant, I am 
among the most favored of Fo 
tune’s children? 

Another of the 


night 


fundamental a 
challenging social-economic tr 
which my membership in the bus 
ness arnty has given me to « hs 
is the change in the attitude o 
ployer toward employee. We wi 
have our medieval coal mines a 


textile mills which believe in sta 
vation wages and the big club o 
the company police force; 

also have thousands of 
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' Fllerida’ S a 
Second in U. S. 


Official population figures for the state of Florida 
ere announced January 14th. With an increase 
51.6% over the Federal census of 1920, Florida's 
ercentage of gain was second in the Union. 
ampa, with an increase of 96% over the count 
of 1920, moved up from 137th to 92nd city in the 
nited States. 


lorida grows. Climate, soil, and favored living 
onditions have attracted more than a half million 
ew inhabitants to the state in the past 10 years. 


he Tampa Tribune, with an increase in circulation 
more than 200% since 1920, has maintained a 
pace “just a step ahead” in this great growth. 
—-- & —— 
1930 Federal Census 
Tampa and Suburbs . . . . 119,000 
Jobbing Trade Area. . . . 750,000* 


*More than half the population of Florida. 





TAMPA, FLORIDA 


rhe Beckwith De ney, National Representa- 
New York, Phitede eiphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
” (lanens City, Atlanta and San Francisco 


The Sawyer-Ferguson Company 
Chicago Representatives 
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tions which share their profits with 
their workers and provide working 
conditions, modern as an office 
building. 

This great change has not been 
brought about by the promulgation 
of economic theories or socialistic 
agitation—it has grown directly 
out of a new and enlightened kind 
of business thinking. The profit 
motive in business may be justly 
subject to much criticism, but it is 
a dynamic force and, when intelli- 
gently directed, can be a source of 
tremendous social as well as eco- 
nomic good. 

Every truly intelligent business 
man is closely watching the Soviet 
experiment which insists that it has 
written the death-warrant of the 
profit motive; but he is also see- 
ing his own experiment running a 
course which he believes may 
achieve a more natural redistribu- 
tion of wealth without the agonies 
attendant upon revolution and bu- 
reaucratic absolutism. Big business 
not only has become a gentle- 
man—it also is becoming human- 
ized, and very largely by the opera- 
tion of the profit-motive. The 
balance sheets of the past have re- 
vealed the profit slaughter which 
results from strikes and labor wars, 
from industrial accidents, from ill- 
ness, from extreme poverty. The 
modern-minded manufacturer is 
looking for his profits from em- 
ployees who are healthy, well-fed, 
properly housed, protected from in- 
jury and guarded against the spec- 
tre of poverty-stricken old age. 

Some have gone so far as to 
guarantee a full year of work in 
addition to providing opportunities 
for stock ownership, and profit 
sharing. Since many employers 
are born incorrigibly decent, it 
would be scarcely fair to attribute 
all modern humanity in business to 
the operation of the profit motive; 
yet, when he reports what seem 
to be costly humanitarian measures 
to his cost-accounting stockholders, 
even the high-minded industrialist 
usually finds himself well uphol- 
stered against accusations of altru- 
ism, by increasing profit. 

So much has been said and writ- 
ten about the American standard 
of living that only a reminder is 
needed to indicate the share which 
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business has had in raising thi 
standard to its present heights, 
is scarcely to be supposed tha 
without some hope of profit on th 
part of inventor and manufacturer 
we should be riding in moder 
motor-car luxury for a first cost ; 
a few hundred dollars, dustless 
sweeping our homes with vacuy 
cleaners, washing and drying ou 
clothes without getting our finger 
wet, cooking our breakfasts wit 
electricity, flying over continents 
150 miles an hour, listening in oy 
own drawing-rooms to speeches } 
the King of England or to t 
Philadelphia Symphony, and many 
facturing ice in our own kitchen 
My place in advertising ha 
brought me close to many of th 
efforts which have achieved thes 
phenomena. 

I have spent most of my allott 
space in painting the prettier si 
of the business picture. There i 
plenty of ugliness; but the mor 
objectively one views business 2 
both a social and an economic ter 
rain, the more one is encourag 
to expect that it will transform it 
swamps into grassy meadows. 

Just as preventive medicine oi 
fered the nineteenth century's great 
est challenge to medical science, i 
its conquest over epidemics, so th 
prevention of cyclical depression 
and periods of mass unemploymed 
offers the twentieth century’s great 
est challenge to business. I live i 
the hope that before my totterin 
legs fail me completely I shall s 
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learned during the current difficult 
should be epachal. Not only hav 
they torn away the veil of my ste 
from depression’s major 
but they have brought 

publicity to many isolated efforts 
regularization and concentrated t 
attention of the country upon 
whole problem of industrial mal 
adjustment, both cyclical a 
“normal,” at a time when we 4 
really ready to learn. From t 
timid .query, “Can business cyclq 
be prevented?” we appear to! 
moving toward a courageous affir 
ative, not only to this questi 
but to the wider one, “Can 
persistent unemployment of ¢ 
prosperous times be prevented?” 
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irgest in its history 


With six daily papers and four Sunday 
papers to choose from, Boston’s twelve 
great Department Stores placed 37% of 
their entire Boston appropriation in the 
Daily and Sunday Globe. 

These stores placed a total of 5,104,000 
lines in the Globe in 1930—an increase of 
214,000 lines over 1929. 
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Like a suburban business district 
pitino a T2MillionPeople 


Spring Valley, Minnesota 


—a typical trading center in 


NORTHWESTERN AGROPOLIS 


ORTHWESTERN AGROPOLIS is the huge farm com- 

munity composed of 1,610,000 people—343,738 farm 

homes—shown on the map as Minnesota and the 
Dakotas (exclusive of the Twin Cities and Duluth). 

Spring Valley and hundreds of small towns like it serve 
Northwestern Agropolis. They arelike the suburban business 
section of your city. Farm homes make up the largest 
residential district around these towns. 


It’s a great market—this primary 
residential district of the Northwest 
—and advertisingly easy to reach. 
THE FARMER, the Northwest's 
weekly farm home paper for nearly 
fifty years, has the largest circulation 
(now 279,000) of any publication of 
any kind in the territory. 


Bg 
THE>4FJARMER 


ov 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicasco—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard Se Farm Paper Unit 
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Do Chains Welcome Help from 


Manufacturers’ Salesmen? 


Chain Executives and Manufacturers State Opinions and Advance 
Reasons for Them—Sixteenth Article of Chain-Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


How can the manufacturer of the chain to operate its own 
through his detail salesmen store through such assistants as it 
work with chain-store managers delegates authority to.” 

and clerks? Can he detail the 6. “The manufacturer’s salesman 
manager to instruct in the merits frequently works on the manager 
aml uses of his product and obtain to such an extent that the goods 
this form of co-operation without sold by this salesman get the very 
conflicting with the general policy best position in the store to the 
of the chain? Why ts the chain so exclusion of items that we prefer 
reluctant to extend this form of co- to sell.” 

operation, and what have been its 7. “It encourages the manager to 
past experiences with those to order goods in excess of his needs.” 
whom it has granted this form of 8. “Customers might be neglected 
co-operation ? at times, and the appearance of 

These are questions we have dis- the store might be allowed to drop 
cussed with chains, voluntary below our standards.” 
chains and with manufacturers. 9. “Salesmen take it upon them- 
Our first conclusion, based on the selves to dictate how much stock 
consensus of opinion of all chains should be displayed.” 
interrogated, is that they frown on 10. “The food chain-store man- 
this form of co-operation, despite ager is not sufficiently keyed up 
the fact that they recognize its and interested in any particular 
value to them as well as to the product to discuss it with repre- 
manufacturer. They have found sentatives of the manufacturer, 
that the manufacturer either does sensibly or otherwise.” 
not send the right type of detail 11. “Many manufacturers would 
man, or, in his zeal to increase his go too far in their efforts to pro- 
volume with each chain store, does mote the sale of their own prod- 
not instruct his detail men in the — uct.” 
specific work they should perform 12. “It would be too time-rob- 
with the chain, which results in bing to permit of such procedure 
many flagrant violations. in our stores,” 

From an analysis of all the mate- 13. “Too frequently the salesman 
rial we have gathered, we have attempts to belittle competitive ar- 
selected the outstanding basic rea- ticles and to slander them.” 
sons advanced by seventeen chain 14. “Not only would it jeopar- 
executives, dize store routine and customer 

1. “Such salesmen confuse our service, but we like to know ex- 
employees with instructions from actly what information our sales- 
too many sources.” people may be equipped with in re- 

2. “Manufacturers’ salesmen take gard to selling and we feel this 
up too much of our managers’ information should come direct 
time.” from headquarters.” ' 

3. “It leads our store managers 15. “With one or two exceptions, 
to be glad-handing manufacturers’ the manufacturers’ representatives 
salesmen. all day long and inter- attempt to instil enthusiasm in the 
feres with their regular work.” sales clerk rather than educate him 

4. “It works directly contrary to on the merits of the product.” 
our present policy of merchandis- 16. “We operate a school for the 
ing, which is to establish our own specific purpose of keeping our 
brand of merchandise.” employees better informed as to the 

5. “It interferes with the policy merchandise they sell.” 
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17. “While we have granted this 
permission at times, we were in 
nearly every instance compelled to 
withdraw it because the salesman 
invariably overstepped his bounds 
in his efforts to increase sales.” 

The large national chains in par- 
ticular which operate under a well- 
defined policy, with rules and regu- 
lations for each store, with a 
system of carefully planned selling 
which each manager is compelled 
to adhere to, believe they know 
best what type of information their 
retail sales employees should have 
and how to impart it to them. 

In the food field, one chain buyer 
believes that the less they cram the 
manager with information, the 
more time he will have to devote to 
waiting on the trade. He will not 
waste so much time in talking to 
customers. Then again, the large- 
scale chain operator feels that his 
success is due in no small measure 
to the policy of operating his 
stores in accordance with his own 
principles and his own views. 
Under the old plan where the man- 


ufacturer or the jobber assumed to 
know more about retailing than the 
retailer himself, and attempted to 
guide the retailer, it placed the re- 
tailer in a more or less subservient 
attitude and gave him a somewhat 


hazy conception of his business. 

The chain, on the other hand, 
feels that it does not need this fath- 
erly attitude of guidance. Using the 
expression of a well-known chain 
executive, “It is quite natural 
that individual manufacturers are 
interested personally in the dis- 
tribution of their particular prod- 
uct, and as you must know, man- 
ufacturers are prone to forget 
that the retailer has any further 
objective in life than to sell their 
particular item. We believe this 
determination on the part of large 
chains to conduct their own busi- 
ness in the manner in which they 
see fit, is largely responsible for the 
elimination of waste and duplica- 
tion of stocks. 

“I don’t want you to get the im- 
pression that we do not co-operate 
with the manufacturer. We do 
permit some manufacturers to send 
their detail salesmen to our stores, 
but we must be sure that the manu- 
facturer’s representative will not 
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abuse the privilege and that he 
has something constructive to « - 
our men. Naturally, such pern 
sion is granted only in cases whiere 
it is our desire to put special effort 
behind the product or line of item.” 
The chain that seeks to develop 
consumer acceptance on its own 
brand does not feel it can profit 
ably co-operate with the manu/ac- 
turer of competitive brands with- 
out weakening itself. One such 
chain executive states that the rea- 
son he is so emphatic in not co- 
operating too much with the na- 
tional advertiser today is that the 
chains as a whole are unable to 
distribute the manufacturer’s brand 
and receive a fair return for the 
services they render. “We have n 
quarrel with the manufacturers,” 
he stated. “We consider them our 
friends and they are evidently just 
as helpless to pay us a fair return 
for the services rendered, as we 
are to try to obtain it ourselves.” 


Chain Representatives Go Too Far 


An executive of a chain of 
popular-priced department stores, 
which has found from os agen 
that it is entirely unprofitable an 
inadvisable to permit representa 
tives of firms from which they pur- 
chase merchandise to call on store 
managers, stated that where this 
permission has been granted, in 
practically every instance, the chain 
was required to withdraw it be- 
cause the representatives over- 
stepped the bounds in their efforts 
to increase sales—in most cases 
inducing the purchase of merchan- 
dise, either undesirable or in quan- 
tities beyond the individual store’s 
requirements. 

“We do believe, however,” stated 
this merchandise manager, “that 
the proper type of manufacturer's 
representative can render a distinct 
and valuable service, as is evident 
from the few exceptions we have 
made. As an illustration, we per- 
mit a representative of a New 
York State candy manufacturer to 
visit all surrounding stores in that 
territory, booking orders, etc. This 
particular salesman, however, lives 
up to all rules and regulations and 
apparently is as much interested in 
the success of the candy depart- 
ments in the particular stores he 
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calls upon as our manager himself. 
As a consequence we find that 
these particular stores secure much 
better turnover and their stock is 
always in good condition.” 

Another chain man who voices 
the same view, stated, “We see no 
reason why the merits of any prod- 
uct cannot be transmitted by circu- 
lars, letters or instruction sheets to 
all of our employees in a more con- 
servative and fairer manner than 
the enthusiastic salesman might 
describe his product.” 

One of the large food chains on 
the Pacific Coast prefers to have 
the manufacturer’s representative 
present this information to store 
supervisors at regular meetings, 
and in full detail so that the super- 
visor in turn may take notes and 
pass on the necessary information 
to the store personnel. “Any other 
procedure,” the chain executive 
stated, “which would permit the 
salesmen to contact our managers 
direct, would be time-robbing and 
disrupt our general co-operative 
plans.” 

One chain representative sug- 
gests that the manufacturer present 
a brief analysis of his product, how 
it is made, the ingredients that go 
into it, its general merits and its 
varied uses to the consumer. This 
information should be submitted to 
the general office or to the branch 
office in such a manner that it may 
be passed down to store managers 
and clerks, either in bulletin form, 
in meeting, or in the store man- 
agers’ training course. 

The president of a large Middle 
Western drug chain said, “Too 
frequently the traveling salesman’s 
ideas of proper sales representa- 
tions are not our own ideas. Conse- 
quently, except in cases where we 
sell direct, we would be happy if 
no salesmen ever visited our stores. 
It weakens our authority, direction 
and control. Of course, there are 
cases where a sales promotion man 
or an executive visits us and we 
arrange a meeting with our store 
managers, and perhaps this indi- 
vidual will spend three or four 
days visiting our stores, but this is 
almost invariably done with one of 
our own representatives. We pre- 
fer, then, that the manufacturer’s 
salesmen work through our execu- 
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tive staff and make such contacts 
with our store managers and sales 
people as our executive staff may 
arrange and approve.” ; 

The president of another high! 
successful chain drug store is in 
favor of manufacturers’ repre. 
sentatives addressing their meet 
ings, which they call for this pur- 
pose. “In this way,” he stated, “we 
reserve the right to censor infor- 
mation and thereby eliminate any 
unscrupulous method the manufac. 
turer’s representative may attempt 
to pursue. We like to know ex- 
actly what information our sales- 
people may be equipped with in re- 
gard to selling and we feel this 
information should come direct 
from headquarters. Thus, the reg- 
ular duties of our people are not 
interrupted and the store routine 
and customer service is not jeopar- 
dized.” 


Chain Will Pass Information on 


to Clerks 


We asked the president of 
large 5- and 10-cent store to tell how 
the manufacturer can work wit! 
chain-store managers and clerks 
“It must be through our own sales 
department,” he stated. “It would 
be just as impractical to try to get 
this in the chain store as in the 
department store. Through our 
sales promotion department we try 
to pass this information from the 
manufacturer to the sales girl, 
through our weekly letters. It 
would be rather difficult for the 
manufacturer to do this, for many 
reasons. There is quite a turnover 
in the salesgirls in our field. When 
the information comes through our 
sales promotion department, we 
know that each one of the girls is 
sure to get the information we 
want her to have.” 

The president of an important 
chain shirt shop states that he does 
not care to have any manufac- 
turers’ salesmen call on their store 
managers to show their line, be- 
cause in most cases some of his 
managers would want to place 
orders for the items. “We have a 
central purchasing office,” he stated 
“in which we employ efficient buy 
ers. Being in constant touch wit! 
our shops, we believe we know best 
the exact information our manr- 
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The Leader.... 


among 16 of 17 New 
York Newspapers in 


MANHATTAN DEPARTMENT STORES 


HE 16 MANHATTAN DEPARTMENT STORES, 

choosing among the 17 New York Evening, Morning 
and Sunday newspapers, gave The Evening World more 
advertising during 1930 than they did any other news- 
paper, with one exception. The lineage figures below are 
those of the Advertising Record Company. 





itPAPER [ 6,113,890 — 
Seman 4,402,633 
3" Papen |. | 3,111,474 

4 Paper [ —_} 2,631,295 

5 PAPER [ ] 2,366,792 

GHPAPER [~C*~*~“‘<*XS;#S«A;«( 726, 76% 

7uPapeR [———S*«d«d~ 1,@ 90, 003 

S™PAPER [—_—«d’C«, 304, 672 

OT PAPER [—___] 922,192 

lO PAPER [_____] 867,206 

11m PAPER [___] 827,222 


12.to17. PAPERS 
éonieines L_________] 2.663.744 























Of the combination seven-day newspapers under one 
ownership (Morning & Sunday or Evening & Sunday), 
The Evening and Sunday World carried the largest 
volume of Manhattan Department Store advertising. 


The Evening World 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper 


Tribune Tower PULITZER BLDG. Gen. Motors Bidg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
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; is relief if not news in the fact that the 
year 1930 now is dead and gone. 

Except for the business lessons it may have 
taught, why look backwards? 

Set your mind on the real job ahead of you, the 
new job fat with promise and necessity, 1931. 

It won’t be the easiest year you ever tackled, 
but the Profit-and-Loss figures next January will 
prove that with adequate courage and energy you 
can make it stand and deliver. 


B: SURE of this: somebody is going to sell the 
120,000,000 people in America in 1931 the things 
they eat, use, wear and enjoy. 

Somebody is going to tempt into useful circu- 
lation a real part of the $28,000,000,000.00 now 
in the savings banks. 

Somebody is going to ride the business-upcurve 
sure to spring from these past months of manu- 
facturing shortages, accumulating savings, 
shrinking installment paper. 
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N OW waar ? 


You can be one of the somebodies, yes — but 
it'll take good goods, good selling, good advertising 
to enjoy the privilege! 


ju SATURDAY EVENING POST stands 
ready in 1931 to help the business that is ready 
to help itself. 

It submits its ability to do this because its in- 
fluence with its matchless and steadily growing 
public has never been more valid than today. 


It offers the legitimate advertiser now when 
needed a success-paved avenue to the minds and 
pocketbooks of the foremost families of America 
—that hub three-million-strong which turns the 
taste, thinking, buying of the nation. 

It can do a great job for you just as it does a 
great job for itself, by doing the greatest job for 
its readers of any magazine in the world! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILA. 
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agers should have. I do not mean, 
however, that we disregard our 
managers’ advice, for we are al- 
ways open to suggestions from our 
entire organization, but in this field, 
where style is one of the determin- 
ing factors, and since we cover the 
entire country and also the foreign 
syle markets in search of infor- 
mation, our headquarters is in bet- 
ter position to pass along the type 
of information on the merchandise 
that we sell than the average sales- 
man who would come to visit our 
stores 

What does the voluntary chain 
say in regard to the manufacturers’ 
salesmen contacting their member 
stores © 
“We welcome the detail men 
representing the manufacturer call- 
ing on Our merchants and they give 
us splendid co-operation,” were the 
remarks of E, E. Peck, manager of 
the Grocers’ Wholesale Company 
of Des Moines. “We insist, how- 
ever, that they deal fairly and 
squarely at all times with our mer- 
chants—never misrepresent, never 
stuff orders and never use the name 
of the Grocers’ Wholesale Com- 
pany or its management in any 
sense of the word whereby they are 
going to deceive the retailer mer- 
chant. In other words, the efforts 
of the sales representative who 
calls on us must be ethical or we 
immediately go to the manufac- 
turer and report the salesman who 
does not conform to our requests. 
We have had but few instances 
where we have had trouble with 
manufacturers’ salesmen. We found 
that the men representing most of 
the manufacturers are always will- 
ing to speak a kindly word con- 
cerning us to merchants who are 
not members of this organization 
anil the results are that we have 
secured many splendid retail mer- 
chants as members of our organ- 
ization through the co-operation of 
a number of these salesmen.” 

\ Southwestern voluntary chain 
jobber does not allow the manu- 
facturer to call on his associate 
stores unless he is particularly in- 
terested in the products of the 
manufacturer. Where he does 
allow such contacts the results are 
outstanding, but when he sends 
word to his members that the man- 
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ufacturer is calling on them with- 
out his consent, the results are al- 
ways nil. In other words, he feels 
he wields sufficient influence over 
his store members to control the 
buying policy of each member. 

A voluntary chain jobber in the 
South stated that since his group 
has assumed large proportions and 
the members are deriving the bene- 
fit of his co-operation, he finds that 
the control of the member stores is 
becoming stronger. “The indi- 
vidual retailers find less use for the 
services of detail salesmen,” he 
says. “Directed by some manu- 
facturers, these salesmen have too 
frequently put over on the retail 
merchant unprofitable deals and 
selling schemes, and the retailer, 
largely of his own accord, is pass- 
ing them up. When we agree to 
feature a manufacturer’s commodi- 
ties, we prefer to have the detail 
work done by our own men, and it 
has come to the point that about all 
we have to do is to tell the retail 
merchant that we are going to 
feature this particular merchandise 
and he promptly places his order. 
In other words, the retailer is 
largely leaving it more and more 
for the sponsoring wholesaler to 
select his merchandise.” 


Manufacturers Are Overlooking 
Opportunity in Lumber Field 


In the lumber field, one large 
chain organization claims that 
manufacturers of building supply 
materials, lumber products, etc., 
have not taken advantage of the 
possible co-operation they can ob- 
tain from the chain lumber yard. 
The president of one of the im- 
portant chains believes that the 
best way that the manufacturer can 
work with them is to develop prac- 
tical and specific merchandising 
ideas for their yard managers. “We 
believe it is partly the lack of this 
form of co-operation which is re- 
sponsible for the disproportionately 
small share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar that the building material busi- 
ness has been getting in recent 
years,” he stated. “The chain lum- 
ber yards will welcome the manu- 
facturer’s help through their trav- 
eling representative, who should be 
able to work with their own men 
on consumers to develop the sale 
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of the manufacturer’s product. We 
insist, however, that the chain man- 
ager do the actual quoting and 
selling, because in cases where 
the manufacturer’s representative 
makes it a practice to quote the 
price, and make the sale direct, the 
tendency is toward the elimination 
of the lumber chain from the plan 
of distribution.” 

This retail lumberman also be- 
lieves that the chain lumber yard 
of the future, which will work in 
close co-operation with the manu- 
facturer, will be located in the 
larger cities and will operate a 
merchandise and retail store on the 
same plan of the average retail 
merchant. His idea of a modern 
store implies window displays to be 
made just as attractive for their 
business as for any of the other 
retail lines. The way in which the 
manufacturer can work with such 
a lumber dealer is by devising prac- 
tical specific plans for window dis- 
play, by transmitting through his 


salesman to the lumber manager, 
practical tried-out plans of mer- 
chandising, and accompanying his 


men on trips to acquaint these 
chain-store men with the idea of 
presentation of an honest sales talk 
to the prospect—leaving, however, 
to the manager the climax of clos- 
. ing the sale. 

“It is needless to say,” he con- 
cluded, “that the type of manufac- 
turer’s representative who can do 
this work best is the one who has 
the personality to meet properly all 
classes of people and to talk intelli- 
gently and convincingly about the 
merits of his product. I regret to 
say that in a good many cases it is 
far from true that the manufac- 
turer’s representative is the right 
sort of man. He does this sort of 
work whenever he can, but too 
many of them are content with a 
mere perfunctory call on our man- 
ager, without giving him very 
much help in the way of actual 
constructive sales work on the 
consumer.” 

What have been some of the ex- 
periences of the manufacturers 
who have attempted this form of 
co-operation? The manufacturer 
of a well-known and well-adver- 
tised line of cosmetics, who has 
been successful in working with 
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chain-store managers and clerks 
has found it to be very difficult to 
do it at a profit. “You would be 
surprised,” he stated, “how difficy}t 
it is. Chains want to buy at rock 
bottom. In addition to that, they 
want help to pay for their adver. 
tising expense. In addition to that. 
they want you to help pay their 
clerks. In addition to that, they 
expect specialists to go along and 
help train their clerks, and in addi- 
tion to that they will take an extra 
5 or 10 per cent if they can get 
away with it. I have in mind one 
aggressive sales manager who ol 
tained immense volume through a 
few chains on a single product. He 
got the clerks together, they had a 
drive, the clerks were all pepped 
up on the quality of the merchan 
dise and what to say to the con- 
sumer. The drive was a success 
from the standpoint of volume i: 
sales. From the standpoint of 
profit it was a failure and at the 
end of what seemed to be tw 
years’ wonderful work, the sales 
manager was discharged because ir 
almost every instance he had lost 
money for his company. 


A Marvelous Opportunity 


“The chains do offer a marvelous 
opportunity for volume distribu 
tion, and in many cases they have 
splendid clerk organizations, but 
with few exceptions they want t 
charge for this machinery of mer 
chandising more than the traffic 
will bear. Somebody has got t 
tell chains that they must go fifty- 
fifty on profit and on special effort 
put behind quality nationally adver- 
tised goods. They can better afford 
to do it than kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg, because that 
is just what they do when they 
force the manufacturer to create 
volume without profit to the manu 
facturer. 

“Unfortunately, there are enough 
new products coming on where 
the maker is willing to give away 
everything for two or three years 
in order to get a start. The man 
who has an established product 
has to meet this kind of compe 
tition. However, I believe chains 
are beginning to learn that it is 
much easier to put across a propo- 
sition today where there is a profit 
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The Washington (D. C.) Star, both Evening 


J and Sunday, not only completely dominates this 
ae market, composed of the District of Columbia and 
ey have a radius of 25 miles into Maryland and Virginia, 
ms, but but its circulation is LIMITED to this field. 

rant to ‘ . ° ° . 
oF mer It is practically all home circulation—not in- 
e traffic flated by forenoon, noon or pre-dated editions—- 

ox 5 97% of The Evening Star’s circulation and 96% 
<p of The Sunday Star’s circulation goes directly into 
y adver- the homes. 

F } 

— re Advertisers in The Star get the full benefit 
<= of this CONCENTRATED CIRCULATION 
en thes in a market both populous and prosperous 
) create 
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e years With Sunday Morning Edition 
F.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Boston Herald, daily a 





Sunday, was FIRST among : 


Boston papers in advertisi 


volume — Retail, General, Aut | 


motive, Financial and Classifigii;*. 


combined—with a grand total 


16,615,914 vi 
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e combined daily and Sunday total advertising vol- 
me of other Boston papers for 1930 is given below: 


The Globe 15,257,169 Agate Lines 
“ Post o“ “ 
“  American-Advertiser - " 
“ Transcript (daily only).... 6,605,168 “ - 


he Herald led the Globe by 1,358,745 Agate Lines 
= ee 4,059,924 “ ™ 
” “ =“ American-Advertiser“ 9,396,018 “ 
. “ Transcript “ 10,010,746 ™ 
Herald figures are for Herald only—Traveler linage is not 
included. 


LL FIGURES FROM MEDIA RECORDS, INC.—THE NATION- 
ALLY RECOGNIZED STATISTICAL AUTHORITY 


is is the FOURTH consecutive year that The Herald has held 
his Leadership. It is not by chance or favor that it has done so. 
tis wholly due to the fact that advertisers have learned by expe- 
ience that The Herald produces direct, tangible results in sales. 


dvertising Representative: GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
EW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


OSTON HERALD 
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HOUSANDS AHEAD 
OF ANY OTHER 
PORTLAND DAILY 


In 1930 local and national advertisers gave The dondi 
Journal a tremendous vote of confidence—here is the partict 
comparative volume of daily display advertising in advant 
Portland papers as recorded by Media Records.* av he 
General Retail Total permi 5 

Daily Daily Daily chain 

Display Display Display jefinit 

Journal 1,925,114 4,911,152 7,451,477 those 
Oregonian 1,707,991 2,887,004 5,462,622 old 
Telegram 730,887 4,551,064 5,624,666 there 


907,129 2,970,699 4,157,114 ye 
nu 


For the past 10 consecutive years local advertisers a 
have realized the dominating selling force of The et 
Journal and have placed more display advertising in proach 
its pages than in any other Portland paper. first te 

come 
merely 
matior 


In 1930, when every advertising dollar carried a 
tremendous load—the national 3 Ben also went anath 
after the sales in the Portland market by using more custon 
space in The Journal. 








*Advertising Figures Given in Lines. 


The }OURNAL 


AFTERNOON 


SUNDAY PORTLAND-OREGON 
P-231 READ IN THREE OUT OF FOUR HOMES 


—Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, In 
2 West 45th St., New York; 203 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 58 Sutter . § 

Francisco; 117 West Ninth 8t.. Los Angeles: 1524 Chestnut St.. Philadel- 
phia; 306 Journal Bidg., Portland; H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg., Seattle. 
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all around, even though it may be 
small, than it was a year or two 


ago 

In the food field, a director of 
sles who has encountered con- 
siderable resistance from the chains 
has found that the reason for this 
hostility is that the chains are 
afraid some clever salesman of the 
manufacturer may do a good sell- 
ing job, causing the store manager 
fo insist upon carrying and direct- 
ing his efforts on items or lines 
that may not have a ready demand 
in the particular territory or may 
not be on the preferred list. This 
director of sales is also of the 
opinion that chain stores recognize 
the advantages of having their 
sore managers thoroughly con- 
versant with the merits of the mer- 
chandise they have to offer, and 
particularly realize the merits and 
advantages of such educational 
campaigns. 

When this manufacturer receives 
permission for his men to visit the 
chain stores, he ties up with some 
definite service to be performed. In 
those instances where he may be 
told, or he at least knows, that 
there is an objection against his 
men contacting the store managers, 
he must proceed with much cau- 
tion, but in the main he starts 
without agitating the subject by 
instructing his salesmen when ap- 
proaching the chain-store manager 
first to impress him that he has not 
come with any thought to sell, but 
merely to give him definite infor- 
mation that may prove of value in 
merchandising this product to his 
customers. 


This Is an Unobjectionable Ap- 
proach by a Salesman 


“To better illustrate,” he told the 
writer, “let me repeat the basis of 
an interview one of our salesmen 
carried on when I went into a chain 
store with him, solely for the pur- 
pose of observation. This happened 
to be a new store in the commu- 
nity. The salesman had been on the 
iob for some time. After introduc- 
ing himself, his approach was 
something like this: ‘I happen to 
be the man who represents our 
company in this particular territory 
and am mighty glad to see you 


come in here with this nice store. 
I realize the fact that I cannot sell 
you anything and that is not the 
purpose of my visit. However, we 
are both working in the same com- 
munity and at least we ought to 
know each other. Possibly some- 
time I can be of help to you and I 
want you to always feel free to 
call upon me. I know a good many 
of the people around here and am 
fairly familiar with their market- 
ing habits in general. How do you 
find business? How are our goods 
moving? etc., etc.’ 

“This naturally led into a gen- 
eral discussion and our man had 
plenty of opportunities to strike 
home forcibly on the merits of our 
products and the store manager 
joined in and seemed much inter- 
ested. On leaving the store, our 
man suggested that the next time 
he was going by, he would drop in 
because he wanted to be sure that 
everything was all right, and again 
emphasized the fact that he was 
always glad to be of service. The 
manager was pleased because of 
the attention he had received, and 
was particularly impressed that our 
man had no motives other than 
those of good fellowship, and a 
very definite interest on the part of 
the company in seeing that its mer- 
chandise was in tip-top shape. The 
ice having been broken, the way 
was paved for later calls. Our 
man was entirely truthful in every 
way and there was no possible em- 
barrassment for the store manager. 
I do not believe in a stereotyped 
sales approach or sales talk. We 
try to get the idea over with our 
salesmen and let them handle their 
approach and contacts in their own 
way 

“You asked what the reaction of 
these contacts has been. Of course, 
now and then I suppose the boys 
are all but thrown out, yet, in the 
main, the contacts have been ac- 
cepted in a friendly and most fa- 
vorable way.” 

Another director of sales of a 
very large food company, whose 
experience has also been broad and 
varied in his contacts with chains, 
has also found that as long as the 
salesman makes his call a personal 
one and does not launch into a 
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sales talk, he can be highly success- 
ful with the chain manager. “We 
always get around this by having 
our representative drop in occasion- 
ally on the chain-store managers 
and making their friendly visits,” 
he said. “In the course of these 
visits no reference is made to 
orders, and no attempt is made to 
try to sell the buyer. The call is 
merely a good-will visit. The 
diplomatic salesman can capitalize 
on such a visit by mentioning his 
product and inquiring of the chain 
store manager how he finds it go- 


ing, etc., thus leaving the latter jp 
a very friendly attitude. In this 
way, we have never been called by 
chain organizations for detailing 
their managers, even though their 
general policy is against it.” 

Summing up, to work through 
the chain-store’s store managers, 
the manufacturer must convince 
the chain that he will not abuse the 
privileges extended to his detail 
men nor resort to high-pressure 
selling methods. An intelligent and 
tactful type of man is essential to 
obtain profitable results. 


Angles on Space Buying 


Sell the Publication, Not an Account 


By John C. Esty 


Magazine Space Buyer, J. Walter Thompson Company 


John C. Esty 


A NUMBER of months ago, a 
hot controversy raged in the 
columns of Printers’ INK between 
various space salesmen and space 
buyers over the space salesman’s 
place in the picture. In my opin- 
ion,. he fulfils a definite need. 

The purpose of the salesman, 
and his contribution to the effi- 
ciency of media selection, is to 
make sure that everyone he calls 
upon learns all there is to know 
about his publication. 

Thorough selling of his “book” 


eliminates the preparation 
presentations on specific acc 
which are frequently merely < 
hash of data already familiz 
the *space buyer. And too of 
they are based on a_ superficial 
study of a client’s business, thus 
putting the representative in a 
unfavorable light. It is _ the 
agency’s business to know al 
about its clients’ problems and th 
space salesman’s job to sell hi 
publication as a medium for n 
one, but many types of business. 

If this has been done it save 
the time of both the representa 
tive and the buyer, gives the sales 
man time to develap new informa 
tion on his publication and relieve 
him of the worry which must b¢ 
present when he feels that hé 
should be on hand when a schedul 
is being prepared. 

Unfortunately, too many call 
often made solely to pacify a sale 
manager, consist of the follow 
ing questions: “Any lists bein 
made up?” “Do I get the bus 
ness?” “Any new developments: 
Such questions are purely a wast 
of time. They keep the represet 
tative with a constructive messag 
impatiently waiting in the rece! 
tion room and hinder the work ‘ 
the space buyer whose job it 1s ' 
get real help and not listen to fo 
ish questions. 
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This message — addressed to the business men 
ne | who will underwrite 1931 advertising—appears 
hrough 


managers, in the current issue of The Business Week. 
convince 


(Continued on Page 87) 


ssential to 
HALT! What's this? Just as you reach the 
climax of a well-written magazine article, 
you are brought up sharp against the bot- 
tom of the page... with the standard rebuff: 
“Continued on Page 87.” 


YOU may not have noticed it before, but 
there are no long-distance continuations . . . 
no “break-overs” ...in The Business Week. 


And for several good reasons. 


Uusiness. 
it save , : 
present THIS WEEKLY is designed to meet the needs 
the sales 
b pee ws of you and your fellow leaders of business 

re y 
—_—F for fast, accurate business news. Your time 





is valuable. Even your reading hours must 
be weighed in the scale of efficiency. You 
don’t want to play mental leap-frog in the 
pages of any publication. Nor do you have 
to in The Business Week. You read straight 


through each issue without interruption. 
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‘THE BUSINESS WEEK’S news is presented 
in short, crisp paragraphs in the order of its 
importance to the reader body as a whole. 
The editorial pages are not planned weeks 
ahead to fit a predetermined pattern. As a 
matter of fact, the editors themselves don’t 
know what the “lead” stories will be until 
the last moment before The Business Week 


goes to press. 


THIS UNBROKEN CONTINUITY . . . this 
“running make-up” . . . meets the needs and 
desires of The Business Week readers. It 
should suggest to you a distinct and exclu- 


sive reader audience . . . a group of sub 





scribers of your own mental stature . 


important men in important businesses. 


WOULDN'T THE GOOD WILL and under- 
standing and purchasing power of these 
men be of practical aid to you in meeting 


your own 1931 sales quotas? Thereisnosurer 


place to gain their attention and secure their 
interest than in the advertising pages of this 


useful and stimulating publication. 
































—_— 
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JUDGE THE SUBSTANCE 
BY THE FORM 


Is THE external form of a publication a good yard- 
stick of its readership? If you have cut your wisdom 
teeth in advertising you know it is. Editorial content 
and make-up tell the professional advertising man 
more than all the surveys, statistics and promotion 


material ever compiled. 


THAT'S WHY we point out the reasons for the 
“running make-up” and absence of break-overs in 
The Business Week . . . to our readers who must 
underwrite the advertising plans you submit. And 
to you, whom our readers employ to make expert 
application of advertising theory and practise to 
their selling problems. 


OF COURSE we can supply proof of The Business 


_ Week's coverage of America’s business leaders . . . 


incontrovertible proof . . . circulation galleys packed 
with names that you and your clients respect. These 
you are welcome to scan, all or any part of them, at 


any time. 


But we rely on your interpretation of an edi- 
torial formula to tell you that‘The Business Week is 
the kind of weekly the real leaders of American 


business read and respect. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York 
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Trade Commission Excursions into 
Public Domain of Language 


A Discussion of the Rights of the Public in the Matter of Trade Terms— 
Second of a Series of Two Articles 


By Roy W. Johnson 


N a preceding article*, I summa- 

rized briefly the Federal Trade 
Commission’s attempts to restrict 
and regulate the meaning of the 
commercial terms “mahogany” and 
“castile,” for the purpose of pre- 
venting what it considered unfair 
methods of competition, injurious 
to the business of certain traders 
in lumber and soap, and also mis- 
calles to the public. At the same 
time | endeavored to show what 
broad rights were involved in such 
an assumption of authority over the 
use and application of the common 
language—rights as fundamental 
as that of the manufacturer to de- 
scribe his goods clearly and ade- 
quately, and that of the purchaser 
to specify his requirements. 

In that article also, it was stated 
that unless the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the scientific study of 
language were at fault, and like- 
wise the principles relied upon by 
the equity courts in determining 
property rights in words used as 
trade-marks, it could be boldly 
stated that the Trade Commission 
was invested with no authority to 
restrict or regulate the meaning of 
any word. Indeed, it is possible 
to go considerably farther than 
that, and to state with equal bold- 
ness that by no conceivable possi- 
bility could the Trade Commission 
acquire such authority from any 
source capable of delegating it. 

A brief discussion of the prin- 
ciples above referred to will, I be- 
lieve, demonstrate that fact fairly 
conclusively. 

The meaning of any word in the 
language (whether it is a commer- 
cial term or not) is always a ques- 
tion of fact, as clearly distinguished 
from a question of law or of au- 
thority. It is a question of fact 
which can only be determined by 
the sense in which it is accepted and 
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understood by those who habitu- 
ally use it. William Dwight 
Whitney, whose authority is un- 
aay in the field of Philol- 
ogy, sa 

Phat all making and changing 
of language is by the act of its 
speakers is too obvious to call for 
discussion. No other force capa- 
ble of acting and of producing ef- 
fects is either demonstrable or 
conceivable.” 

The authority of Professor 
Whitney is, I think, scarcely as- 
sailable. He was a member of that 
group of scholars, including Bopp 
in Germany and Max Mueller at 
Oxford, who established the sci- 
ence of Comparative Philology in 
the '60’s and ’70’s of the last cen- 
tury. From 1869 until his death in 
1894, he was Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Yale, and in 
1889 he was chosen as editor-in- 
chief of the work in preparation 
of the Century Dictionary. The 
passages I am quoting here are 
taken from the article on “Philol- 
ogy” which he prepared for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


A Word's Meaning Is Determined 
by Use 

“All making and changing of lan- 
guage is by the act of its speak- 
ers.” That is merely to state the 
basic principle upon which the sci- 
entific study of language rests. It 
is only through use that a word can 
acquire any meaning whatever. It 
is only through this same use that 
meaning can be changed or modi- 
fied. In brief, the meaning of a 
word is never an intrinsic element, 
but is always bestowed upon the 
word by those who are in the habit 
of using it. 

It follows clearly enough, I 
think, that the primary source of 
meaning, and the ultimate and final 
authority as to meaning is the pub- 
lic. Those who habitually or 
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employ a word for 
their own purposes bestow its 
meaning upon it, and any use of 
it apart from this customary mean- 
ing will simply be misunderstood. 

“The attitude of the ordinary 
speaker toward his language,” says 
Whitney, “is that of unreasoning 
acceptance. It seems to him that 
his names for things are their real 
names, and all others are unintel- 
ligent nicknames.” 

That simply is to say, of course, 
that the hearer or the reader of a 
word accepts it as meaning what 
he understands it to mean, irre- 
spective of the intentions of the 
speaker or writer. There is, as 
a matter of fact, no conceivable 
authority which can make him ac- 
cept it otherwise than as he under- 
stands it. 

It is usually possible to trace the 
history of a word back to its ori- 
gin or derivation, and to say, if 
one is so inclined, that there is its 
precise and proper meaning. But 
to do that is simply to ignore the 
facts of its history. Or, as Whit- 
ney puts it: “When once the name 
is applied, it belongs to that to 
which it is applied and not to its 
relatives by etymology; its origin 
is neglected, and its form may be 
gradually changed beyond recog- 
nition, or its meaning so far al- 
tered that comparison with the 
original shall seem a joke or an 
absurdity.” 


“Prevent” 


customarily 


Once Had a Different 
Meaning 


There is plenty of evidence of 
this, of course, on almost any page 


of the dictionary. An instance that 
comes to mind is the word “pre- 
vent,” which was used by the 
translators of the King James ver- 
sion of the Scriptures in a sense 
that is nearly the precise opposite 
of its accepted meaning today. The 
actual, present-day meaning of 
words has no definite or settled 
relationship with their origins, or 
the intentions with which they 
were first applied. 

That the public is the only au- 
thority in this matter of meaning 
is not only good philology, but it 
is good law as well. The prin- 
ciples applied by the equity courts 
in cases involving trade-marks 
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and trade names are the same prin. 
ciples that are expounded by Pro. 
fessor Whitney. H. D. Nims, wh 
certainly needs no introduction 
readers of Printers’ INK, says jn 
the standard legal text-book 
“Nims on Unfair Competition’ 

“All words of the language are 
common property. Like highways 
they are part of the public domain 
In fact, they are public property 
to a greater extent than anything 
else unless it be air and sup. 
ee 

“The control of equity over 
words and marks used in trade js 
not defined or limited by the na- 
ture of the word or mark, but by 
the use which the public makes of 
it. The status of all industrial 
names is largely in the hands of 
the public which creates words and 
meanings for words at will. . . 

“The paramount consideration of 
the court in every case involving 
a name is the use to which the pu- 
lic puts the word, not generally 
speaking, but in connection with 
the goods or business house it is 
used to describe.” 

That the paramount considera- 
tion of the court is the use te 
which the public puts the word, and 
not the weight of some authority 
or the intentions with which the 
word was first applied, can be am- 
ply shown in literally hundreds o 
cases. The equity courts have 
consistently refused to interfere 
with the rights of the public, or 
even a limited section of the pub- 
lic, to the employment of names in 
the sense that is customarily ac- 
cepted and understood. They have 
consistently refused to do this, even 
though the public’s use of the name 
was shown to be highly damaging 
to, and contrary to the intentions 
of, the business house that orig 
inally adopted it. 

In the famous case involving the 
name “Tea Rose” for flour, for 
example, the Supreme Court held 
that the name as applied to flour 
in Alabama, meant goods coming 
from a certain source: but whe 
this name was used elsewhere as 
applied te flour, it meant entirely 
different goods, coming from a! 
entirely different source. This was 
obviously damaging to the business 
of the producer who sold his goods 
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utside Alabama, and he had 
moreover, registered his mark in 
the Patent Office. But none the 
less the court declared that it had 
mo power to restrict or regulate the 
meaning of the word which long 
ontinued public use had bestowed 
yon it. To assume such power 
could only result in lending the 
court's authority to the perpetra- 
tion of a wrong against the people 
§ Alabama—who had a clear 
right to employ the name in the 
sense to which they were accus- 
tomed, as descriptive of the prod- 
uct they were in the habit of buy- 
ing. (Hanover Star Milling Co. 
vs. Metcalf. 240 U. S. 403.) 

Again, in the Rectanus case, the 
Supreme Court found an analo- 
gous situation with respect to the 
nme “Rex,” as applied to medi- 
cines and toilet articles. Through- 
out certain territory in the Middle 
West the public clearly understood 
this name as meaning the product 
of Theodore Rectanus, although 
dsewhere it meant the goods of 
the United Drug Company. 
(United Drug Co. vs. Theodore 
Rectanus. 248 U. S. 90.) 

In a case involving the word 
Aspirin,” the courts held that its 
use had been such that it actually 
meant two different things. Physi- 
cians, manufacturing chemists and 
wholesale druggists clearly under- 
stood that it meant acetyl salicylic 
acid coming from a certain source. 
But the consuming public, on the 
other hand, understood it as mean- 
ing a certain kind of drug, irre- 
spective of its chemical composition 
or its origin. The patent under 
which the product was manufac- 
tured had expired and anyone had 
the right to make it. With respect 
to the public the makers had 
the right to call it by the only 
name which the public understood 
as descriptive of it. (Bayer Co. 
vs. United Drug. 272 Fed. 505.) 

Here, it is important to note, 
the courts were dealing with a 
name which not only was first 
adopted by the Bayer Company, 
but one which the company had 
actually invented. Yet the use the 
public had made of it was para- 
mount over all other considerations. 
Obviously the Bayer Company’s 
business was injured by permitting 
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its competitors to use the name, 
and doubtless many individual con- 
sumers were to a certain extent 
likely to be misled. But the es- 
sence of the situation was this: 
that the public in general was pro- 
vided with no other word which 
would adequately and _ intelligibly 
describe the product. And the 
right to make it was obviously of 
little value to a manufacturer if he 
could not intelligibly describe what 
it was that he made. 

Dozens of cases involving trade- 
marks on patented articles could be 
cited in which the same principle 
is maintained: the courts seeking 
to determine, not primarily who 
is injured or likely to be misled, 
but what is the real meaning of 
the name or mark as a matter of 
fact? 

In the famous Singer Sewing 
Machine case, for example, the 
Supreme Court declared that the 
use of the word “Singer,” even 
though it was a family name and 
part of a corporate title, had been 
such that a competing manufac- 
turer could not be enjoined from 
using it as descriptive of certain 
types of sewing machines which 
were made under expired Singer 
patents. (Singer Mfg. Co. vs. 
June. 163 U. S. 169.) 

Or again, in the perhaps equally 
famous Linoleum case, decided so 
long ago as 1878, the court said: 


The plaintiffs have alleged and 
Mr. Walton has sworn, that having 
invented a new substance . . . he 
gave it the name of “Linoleum,” and 
it does not appear that any other 
mame has ever been given to this 
substance. It appears that the de- 
fendants are now minded to make, 
as it is admitted they may make, 
this substance. I want to know 
what they are to call it. That is 
a question I have asked, but I have 
received no answer; and for this 
simple reason, that no answer can 
be given, except that they must in- 
vent a new name. do not take 
that to be the law. I think that 
if “Linoleum” means a substance 
which may be made by the defen- 
dants, the defendants may sell it by 
the name which that substance bears. 
(Linoleum Mfg. Co. vs. Nairn. 7 Ch. 
Div. 834.) 


I am not presenting these cases 
as circumstantially analogous with 


the “mahogany” and “castile” 
cases, but simply as definitely il- 
lustrative of the principle that is 
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consistently upheld by the courts. 
The meaning of a term is a fact 
to be determined from the public’s 
habitual use of the term, and with 
this habitual use the courts will 
not interfere. It is identical with 
the doctrine set forth by Whit- 
ney: “When once the name is ap- 
plied it belongs to that to which 
it is applied.” 

As long ago as 1887 indeed, Mr. 
Justice Bradley of the Supreme 
Court applied the principle very 
definitely in the case of Celluloid 
vs. Cellonite (32 Fed. 94). “Cel- 
luloid,” he said, was clearly enough 
a technical trade-mark, meaning 
the product of The Celluloid Com- 
pany. But its use by the public 
had been such that the proprietor’s 
rights must be strictly limited. He 
and he alone could use it as a 
trade-mark, affixing it to his goods. 
But any other manufacturer might 
describe his goods as “celluloid” 
and announce to the public that he 
made “celluloid,” because there 
was no other term within the 
public’s understanding by which to 
describe it. 

In this connection it is rather 
impressive to note that in spite 
of the fact that manufacturers in 
this field have made extraordinary 
efforts to distinguish their prod- 
ucts from the product of The Cel- 
luloid Company, the public still in- 
sists upon employing “celluloid” as 
the real descriptive name of the 
substance. The chances of success 
in restricting or regulating the 
meaning of a word against the in- 
clinations of the public are very 
slim indeed, for the public can be 
trusted to go on in its own sweet 
way regardless. As _ Professor 
Whitney puts it: “That change in 
meaning to which the existing 
habits naturally lead is easy to 
bring about: any other is practi- 
cally impossible.” 

There is no conflict between the 
principles established by the philol- 
ogists and the principles applied by 
the equity courts. “The common 
language is the common prop- 
erty,” says Whitney, “and no in- 
dividual has authority over it more 
than another.” 

“The control of equity over 
words and marks,” says Nims, “is 
not defined or limited by the nature 
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of the word or mark, but by the 
use which the public makes of jt’ 

Wherefore I say that unless 
those principles are definitely 
fault, the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion’s attempt to define and limi 
the employment of such terms as 
“mahogany” and “castile” involves 
the assumption of an authority 
which it does not possess, and in. 
deed which does not exist. 

If this discussion seems ver; 
academic, I would call attention to 
the great multitude of trade terms 
that are commonly used and ac- 
cepted in more senses than one, and 
to the quite apparent disposition of 
the Commission to make fur- 
ther excursions into this public 
domain of language. That is a 
matter of intensely practical im- 
portance to the business man who 
relies, as he must rely, upon the 
right to describe his goods in the 
terms which the public, as the su- 
preme and only authority, chooses 
to accept and understand. 


E. T. Howard Has Bosch 
Account 


The United American Bosch Corpora 
tion, Springfield, Mass., recently formed 
by the merger of the American Bosch 
Magneto Company, of that city, and the 
Robert Bosch Magneto Company, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., has appointed 
the E. T. Howard Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


J. C. Woods, Publisher, 
Mansfield, Ohio, “News” 


James C. Woods, for the last three 
years publisher of the Marion, Ohio, 
Star, has been made publisher of the 
Mansfield News, recently acquired by 
the Brush-Moore Newspapers, Inc., pub- 
lisher of the Marion Star. 


New Accounts to Brotherton 


The Automatic Drive & Transmission 
Company, Gloucester City, N. J., am 
the Overdrive Products Company, Cleve 
land, have appointed Brotherton, Inc.. 
Detroit advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 


L. A. Voss with Los Angeles 
“Times” 


L. A. Voss, formerly a member of 
the advertising department of the Motor 


Transit Stages Company, Los Angeles, 
has joined the display staff of the Le 
Angeles Times. 
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These advertisers helped to 


make it= 


Campbell's Soup 
Pillsbury 

Crane 

P&G Oxydol 

Jell-O 

Postum 

Royal Baking Powder 


Durkee Troeco 
Mazola 

Kirk’s Soap 
French’s Mustard 
Zonite 

Frostilla 
Cleanliness Instit 
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Thirty-Five Years Ago in 
Printers’ Ink” 


[Eprroriat Nore: These abstracts 
and quotations are taken from the 
January and February, 1896, issues 
of Painters’ Inx.] 


HE idea of journalism crept 

into the philosophy of civiliza- 
tion in Europe soon after the ad- 
vent of the Pilgrims in America, 
but it was feeble and flickering, 
and its progress was slow and difh- 
cult. The first newspaper in this 
country did not appear until 1690, 
at Boston, and the Colonial authori- 
ties permitted only one number of 
it to be issued, claiming that it was 
contrary to law and the best in- 
terests of society. 

This sufficed to prevent a second 
experiment of the kind for four- 
teen years, and then Boston got a 
newspaper that continued to be 
published weekly without a rival 
on the continent for fifteen years. 
In 1719 another one was started . 
Boston, followed the next day by 
one at Philadelphia, and by one at 
New York in 1725. 

A period of nearly thirty years 
was required to increase these four 
papers to nine, and in 1776 the 
number was thirty-seven, including 
one semi-weekly. The Revolution 
gave an impetus to the business 
that remained effective after inde- 
pendence had been gained, and 
when the nineteenth century opened 
200 American papers existed, and 
the first daily was sixteen years 
old. 

7 * + 

Lever Brothers were advertising 

Sunlight Soap. 
* * 

Advertisements are not edited 
with sufficient care. Hence they 
often appear with bad spelling, 
worse grammar and absurdly un- 
true statements. Carelessness, alone, 
is often responsible for this. 

It would seem as if many ad- 
vertisers considered proofreading, 
revising and correcting altogether 
unnecessary. Their copy is just 
sent in to the newspaper office 
“with all its imperfections on its 
head,” and the compositor, with his 
usual fidelity to the original manu- 
script, often lets errors go by which 


he might easily correct on his ow 
responsibility. 
. 


* * 


The Metropolitan Telephone § 
Telegraph Company, New York 
City, boasted of 12,500 tele 
phone subscribers. Advertising was 
credited with securing 2,500 ney 
subscribers in ten months. 

7 7 * 

The man who thinks he knows 
the most about advertising 
usually the man who has never 
advertised. 

* * * 

The Ladies’ Home Companion 
Springfield, Ohio, will, in the ear! 
spring, be changed from a seni- 
monthly to a monthly. 

a + * 

The George P. Rowell Advertis- 
ing Company placed the advertising 
for the American Tobacco Con 
pany. 

* * * 
Do not advertise and stop 

But advertise and stay, 

For those who read your ad last 
week, 

Will look for it today. 

* . * 

Do not consider an advertisement 
perfect until every necessary word 
is in it and every unnecessary word 
cut out. 

+ * . 

The soap business of this coun- 
try has always led the van in suc- 
cessful advertising, and among s 
many prominent houses it is very 
hard to discriminate. But without 
any invidious comparisons we may 
well consider Pearline as a leader 
in its own peculiar field. More 
than a quarter of a million dollars 
is spent annually in advertising 
Pyle’s Pearline. 

. » 

The use of photography as 2 
commercial illustrator opens up 4 
comparatively new field, but never- 
theless, one which might well be 
afforded a chapter in the history 
of the development of that science 
As applied to pictorial advertising, 
photography has, within the last 
two or three years, advanced to the 
ranks of an art. 
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We Make Salesmen Out of 
Engineers by Mail 


Weekly Letters Are Used by This Industrial Company to Teach Its 
Engineer-Salesmen All About the Products and How to Sell Them 


By Louis H. Brendel 


Advertising Manager, Neilan Co., Ltd. 


A TER we made the decision to 
4. employ engineers who were 
expert in industrial processes rather 
than “salesmen” to sell our regula- 
tion and control equipment,* the 
problem of sales training became 
of primary importance. These 
young engineers were without ex- 
ception inexperienced in the art of 
selling. Our belief that knowl- 
edge of the prospects’ problems 
would sell more goods than an 
equal or greater amount of “sales- 
manship” has been confirmed. 

At the same time, we have re- 
mained steadfast in the appreciation 
of the fact that a good engi- 
neer, carefully trained in scien- 
tific sales principles, will sell more 


than just a good, untrained en- 
gineer. 

The first engineers whom we 
hired were hand picked and trained 
in the construction and application 
of our product by our chief en- 
gineer who personally toured the 


United States. Since then the 
country has been divided into sec- 
tions with a general sales engineer 
in charge of each section. It is 
this engineer’s responsibility con- 
tinually to circulate throughout his 
territory and assist the various 
local sales engineers under him. 
To each sectional engineer also 
falls the task and responsibility of 
selecting and training additional 
sales engineers as our distribution 
network is expanded. ; 
It was apparent from the begin- 
ning that these engineers, being in- 
experienced in actual selling, would 
require sales training while they 
were actively engaged in selling. 
How far we have strayed from 
common practice is seen in the fact 


*Mr. Brendel described this policy in 
an article entitled: “Make Salesmen Out 
of Engineers—or Engineers Out of Sales- 
men?” published in the issue of Decem- 
ber 25, 1930, on page 98 


that these sales engineers were 
chosen and instructed by our chief 
engineer and not by the sales man- 
ager to whom this task usually 
falls. Since these sales engineers 
are scattered all over the country, 
we had no other method available 
for their sales training than the 
mails. This is the medium which 
is carrying all of our far-flung 
representatives a weekly letter 
devoted to the fundamentals of 
salesmanship. 

These weekly sales training let- 
ters are augmented by semi- 
monthly sales talks dealing with 
a different piece of Neilan equip- 
ment each time. There is also a 
monthly news letter which con- 
tains news items of what is going 
on at the factory and in other ter- 
ritories, as well as the answers 
to various sales problems which 
have been submitted during the last 
month by the sales engineers thems 
selves. Furthermore, these engi- 
neers are periodically supplied with 
dramatic approaches which have 
been worked out and tested in the 
home territory. 

The letters fall into two general 
classes which are mailed out alter- 
nately. The first classification is 
Equipment. Under this heading 
go out regular sales talks on vari- 
ous regulators. These letters dis- 
cuss informally all the uses for 
this particular device, distinctive 
characteristics of design, material 
and operation. In these talks we 
stress the features possessed by our 
product which are not in competi- 
tive goods. Care is deliberately 
taken to omit any reference to 
this competitive equipment. 

It is our policy always to keep 
our sales force and the trade on 
their toes wondering what we will 
do next. Experience has taught us 
that technical men such as com- 
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prise our prospects and customers 
are always interested in “something 
new” but are reluctant about re- 
hashing the virtues of some older 
piece of equipment. 

The psychological effect of this 
ageressive policy keeps our sales 
engineers “steamed up” on our 
equipment. 

Even though our sales force is 
composed largely of engineers 
these equipment letters are very 
thorough and elementary. This is 
these technically trained salesmen 
necessary in order to impress on 
the proper way to explain regu- 
lators to prospects—many who are 
not as well informed on the science 
of regulation. To the equipment 
letters also falls the task of in- 
forming the salesmen of the new 
applications and uses which have 
been uncovered for our various 
controllers. 

Into the 
of weekly 


main division 
letters fall all those 
dealing with the art of Selling 
as it applies to our equipment. 
These letters each contain one of 


second 


the points of salesmanship such as 
may be found in a number of text 


books on this subject. They are, 
however, not general but are ap- 
plied to selling our own product. 

Throughout all the salesmanship 
letters runs the theme song of 
“Service.” Different ways of as- 
sisting prospects in the layout of 
proposed piants. How these sales 
engineers can aid the prospect by 
suggesting the proper type, size 
and material to insure best results. 
Many times this has made it very 
easy for the prospect to buy be- 
cause he was already thinking 
Neilan equipment in his new plant. 
These letters also urge our sales 
engineers to inquire of customers 
if all our equipment is functioning 
properly and if not, to adjust it. 
In many instances they have con- 
verted indifferent plant engineers 
into enthusiastic boosters by this 
overworked term “Service.” Buy- 
ers are sick and tired of hearing 
about an organization’s service, but 
they still recognize and appreciate 
it just as much as ever. 

Here is a sample personalized 
letter : 


Like all other Americans you have 
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probably heard the term “Servic 
misused to the point where you 
either Jaugh outright or say, “Oh 
Yeah!” when you hear it mentioned 
by some glib tongued “salesman.” 
This is not, Campbell, because s 
vice is any less desirable today tl 
at earlier times in business hist: 
Like the testimonial in advertising 
the abstract expression “Servic 
has been exaggerated and cheaper 
by “hot air” salesmen. 

Without attempting a sermon, Ro} 
service is still one of the most be 
tiful and meaningful words in 
language. It is like “giving” wi 
blesses not only the receiver but 
“server.” In many ways you 
like a missionary to some far aw 
island. If you are to be a r 
worth-while success as a Neilan sa! 
engineer you must get an actual | 
from serving the customers in y 
territory. Like the missionary, 
will not be happy with your } 
or any other job, if all you get « 
of your work is your salary. While 
it is true our sales force is well pa 
still if you were getting five times 
as much, you would not be getting 
enough to forfeit the self-satisfactior 
and respect which comes to a mar 
who faithfully serves his customers 

You have probably already hear 
that the rapid growth of our cor 
pany has been made possible by tl! 
fact we were able to breathe n« 
life into that old corpse, “Service 
Naturally you want to succeed and 
we want you to—for the limit 
your success is the limit of the cor 
pany’s success. That is why we 
recommend “Service” as the corner- 
stone upon which you, too, can build 
your prosperous future. 

By service we do not mean being 
a menial or servant. Our definitior 
of service is to always do what y« 
think is best for your customer. Get 
so you involuntarily think of his 
welfare and make every effort + 
prolong it. By this we mean t 
always suggest the cheapest satisfa 
tory solution to his problems, as 
every man appreciates helping him 
save money. Even if it may meat 
more commission for you—play fair 
— him and you'll profit in the 
ena. 


By service we mean inquiring or 
each visit if all Neilan Regulators 
are functioning properly, and adjust 
ing or advising what can be done 
to right those otherwise. Don’t try 
to sell him new equipment if you 
can suggest how he can rebuild some 
of our equipment that may be lar 
guishing in his warehouse. Such 
treatment from you will inspire con- 
fidence in your customer. He wil 
like you. Men always buy from 
salesmen they like whenever it 
possible. 


Another truth that is constant!) 
drummed into the inner conscious- 
ness of our representatives through 
letters is, “To Make More Sales 
Make Mcre Calls.” All other 
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things being equal—the salesman 
who makes the most calls sells the 
most equipment. 

Salesmen are instructed always 
to hand the prospect a bulletin or 
a model or sample so that they 
may focus this individual’s atten- 
te 

Since much of our equipment is 
higher in price than that of our 
competitors our men are instructed 
how to meet the price question. 
In this respect our salesmen are 
taught never to attempt to sell reg- 
ulators but rather to sell regula- 
tion and the prospect then buys 
ur regulators in order to obtain 
this result. 

Other letters mailed out to direct 
wir engineers on the path to in- 
creased sales cover such well 
known subjects as “Always Ex- 
pect to Make a Sale,” “Plan Your 
Day’s Work,” “Don’t Talk Too 
Much” and “Gain the Confidence 
of the Buyers and Plant Opera- 
tors. 

In each weekly letter we make 
a practice of enclosing clippings 
from business publications concern- 
ng new activity in each sales en- 
gineer’s territory. 

We believe in keeping in close 
touch with our representatives and 
to accomplish this, the sales man- 
ager’s letters are strengthened by 
periodic letters from the president, 
chief engineer and advertising 
manager of our company. 


New Account to Robinson 
Agency 

Western Distributors, Ltd., a newly 
formed Pacific Coast underwriting or- 
ganization, has appointed the Elwood J 
Kohinson, Jr., Advertising Agency, Los 
ngeles, to direct its advertising ac- 
sunt. Newspaper and radio advertising 

be used. 


Appoints Gash Agency 


(he Patten Paper Company, Ltd., 


ypleton, Wis., manufacturer of Patten 

imeoBond and Patten Chromart, has 

ppointed the Ellis T. Gash Company, 
, Chicago advertising agency, to di- 
its advertising account. 


N. Barrett Transferred by 
McKee & Albright 


2. N. Barrett, formerly with the Cleve- 
| office of McKee & Albright, adver- 
g agency, is now with the head- 

irters staff at Philadelphia. 
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Karle Lithograph Moves 
Sales Offices 


The sales offices of the Karle Litho- 
graph Company, Rochester, N. Y., have 
been transferred to New York, where 
they will be located at 370 Lexington 
Avenue. Walter M. Sackett, vice-pres- 
ident and manager of sales and oer 
tising, will divide his time between the 
New York and Rochester offices. 


New Account to Fishler, 
Farnsworth 


as mp Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, 
J., has appointed Fishler, Farns- 
—e & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. This company has de- 
veloped a new machine with which to 
knit the leg and foot of full fashioned 
hose on a single machine. 


Cope-Swift Account to 
Holmes Agency 


The Cope-Swift Corporation, Detroit, 
oil burners, has appointed Holmes, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. The com- 
pany plans a marketing and advertis- 
ing ym oe following the grant of 
patents perfecting its oil burners. 


R. R. Harris Joins Harman- 
McGinnis 


R. R. Harris, for the last seven years 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Standard Conveyor Company, 
North St. Paul, Minn., has joined Har- 
man-McGinnis, Inc., St. Paul advertis- 
ing agency, as director of the industrial 
marketing department. 


~s 
Gives Course on Color 

A free course on color is being given 
at The Textile Evening Trade School, 
New York, with meetings, open to men 
and women, on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings. "The course will cover the 
manufacture and coloring of paper, rub- 
ber, textiles, glass, paints and other 
products with special attention to the 
source and nature of color. 


Tire Chain Account to 
Arthur Mogge Agency 


The Lion Chain Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, automobile tire chains, has ap- 
pointed Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Allan Franklin Joins “The 


American Druggist” 

Allan Franklin, formerly a member 
of the sales staff of Drug Topics, New 
York, has joined the New York sales 
staff of The American Druggist, also of 
that city. 





The Capper-Kelly Bill Is 
Not a Restrictive Act 


It Would Legalize a Contract 


Between Manufacturer 


and Retailer 


Which Never Should Have Been Made Illegal 


By C. R. 


Treasurer, W. A. 


HAVE just read the article in 

Printers’ INK of Dec. 25, 
1930, on price maintenance and the 
Capper-Kelly bill.* 

Anyone familiar with the heads 
of the larger department stores 
throughout the country must have 
a great deal of respect for the 
opinions of D. F. Kelly, president 
of The Fair. One decided factor 
is overlooked in the article, how- 
ever, and that is the nature of the 
bill itself. 

The purpose of the Capper-Kelly 
bill is principally to remove an in- 
congruous restriction that was 
placed upon the manufacturer 


operating in open competition by 


an interpretation by our courts of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The 
Capper-Kelly bill is not a restric- 
tive act in any sense of the word, 
but legalizes a contract between 
manufacturer and retailer, which 
never should have been made illegal. 

It is not contemplated by the 
Capper-Kelly bill to force a manu- 
facturer to operate on a price 
maintenance basis, but gives the 
right to those manufacturers, who 
by the nature of their product and 
their plan of distribution, must re- 
quire the retailer to operate at a 
profit. There is no question but 
what many manufacturers could 
not and ought not operate under a 
price agreement. Neither their 
products nor the public could be 
better served by such a program. 
The Capper-Kelly bill, however, 
does not contemplate such a thing. 

I cannot see how anyone can as- 
sume the attitude that the manu- 
facturer in open competition ought 
not to be able to have free con- 
tractual relations with his retail 

“Why One Department Store Head 
Thinks Cut Price Is Economic Neces- 
sity,” based on an interview by G. A. 
Nichols with D. F. Kelly, President of 
The Fair, Chicago. 


Sheaffer 


Sheaffer Pen Co. 


dealers, and that economics 
competition will not care for 
welfare of the public, the sam 
under the Capper-Kelly bill as 
has in the past. It goes without 
saying that the manufacturer who 
does not give a fair value, and 
maintains his price under the Cap- 
per-Kelly bill, will soon be elimi 
nated from the picture. Much | 
been said and written about the 
Capper-Kelly bill and many argu 
ments both in favor and against i 
have been presented, but in order 
that there be no doubt as to 
nature, it should be explained: 

(1) That its object is to gi 
only those manufacturers operating 
in open competition the permissior 
to make a contract with the retail 
dealers that their product will lx 
sold at a given price. 

(2) That it does not require any 
manufacturer or retailer to oper- 
ate under its provisions. 

(3) That it is most unlikely that 
competition will operate any differ- 
ently under the Capper-Kelly bill 
than it has in times past—that the 
manufacturer who does not give a 
fair value for the contracted pric: 
will be eliminated. 

(4) That the manufacturer who 
does not deal with the retail deal- 
ers on a basis that nets them a fair 
margin of profit and contemplates 
the disposal of obsolete merchan 
dise will not survive. 

The retail business of the cou 
try is not in a healthy conditio 
The percentage of operating losses 
is greater in the retail end of our 
distributing system than in any 
other group, and it is to this end 
of our distributing chain that tl. 
Capper-Kelly bill will furnish th 
most relief. Few will deny that a 
genuine revival of profitable opera- 
tion of retail businesses would im- 
prove living standards and stabilize 
our marketing system. 
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hen You Think of the West 
rewiier Mhink of Oakland 


And well you might, for here on the 









































ics and Bay side of a ridge of high hills lies 
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le same one of the great population centers 
1 as 1 ° . + 
without in all the West. Oakland, with its 
r who . . ee . 
ue, and nine contiguous cities and adjacent 
Cap- 
: iw. back-country, forms one natural 
ch has 
or market center. 
y argu 
Zainst it . . 
n order Here is a population of 552,426 
5 to tts . 
ed: consumers, the third largest on the 
to give of. 
perati g Pacific Coast. 
“Mission 
e retail 
willbe The OAKLAND TRIBUNE is the one 
tire any effective newspaper to reach this 
O oper- 
great market. The only home- 
ely that ° . 
‘differ. owned daily newspaper in Oakland, 
hat the the largest circulation by thousands, 
ive a e 
f pric the greatest advertising patronage 
er who by millions of lines. 
il deal- 
7 a fair 
mplates 
erchan 
> coun- iy 
nin Oaklandse=Gribune 
f our 
any National Advertising Representatives: 
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Iwdlakes More SPLASH 


... but it’s water 
in the flume that 
turns the wheels 


L, isn’t the splash or the roar of adver- 
tising dollars that counts. It’s their effect 
on the movement of goods. Concentrate 
your promotion effort in channels that 
lead straight to the moving parts of busi- 
ness and you may make less noise—but 
you'll move more goods. 

Business is set for its 1931 revival. You 
can hasten it by concentrating dollars in 
media that shoot every cent, without 
waste, direct to the primary market. 

Business papers in trade, in industry, 
in the professions and in service busi- 
nesses go straight to the people who can 
glut or clear the lines of distribution. 
Advertise first to them, for you must 
sell them first. 

Sixty major lines of business recently surveyed by A. B. P. 
editors report active buying programs for 1931, aggressive 
merchandising of new services and new commodities de- 
veloped through research, the invasion of style into the 
fields of staples, the reduction of manufacturing and selling 
costs. These activities will be initiated or influenced by the 
1,400,000 subscribing readers of 135 A.B. P. publications 


who, by their strategic position as primary buyers, can start 
or stop factory wheels, replenish or deplete inventories. 


) MUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


AADISGENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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“The modern public warehouse has practically a branch 
distributing office of the manufacturer. We use forty-five strate- 
gically-located merchandise warehouses in the United States and 
Canada, thus saving transportation costs and speeding delivery to 
our customers. Their orders are mailed directly to each warehouse. 
After shipment has been made, customers’ invoices are rendered by 
the warehouse and mailed direct. The Bon Ami Company was one 
of the first large m ers to recognize the modern up-to-date 
merchandise warehouse as the ideal medium for distribution.” 








J. A. Gerlin, Traffic Manager, “#igsn't tehed vet!" 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, inc. 








As we serve 


Bon Ami . . so will fms 


am! 


A.W.A serve you! Baah 


In 189 cities of the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Hawaii, our mem- 
ber warehouses receive merchandise 
in carload or less-than-carload lots... 
store it until ded by wholesal 
dealers or users ... then deliver it 
where it is wanted. In effect these 
warehouses become your branch house 
in each city you select... storing and 
distributing your goods . . . receiving 
your mail and handling your 
orders ... doing your billing 
and receiving your remittances 
if you wish... keeping in touch 
with you through daily stock 
reports. 

Using the warehouse ‘phone 
number, you may list your 
name in each local ‘phone 
book, and the warehouse op- 





TS, 


erator will take your salesmen’s calls. 
¥et your identity is carefully pre- 
served, for the warehouse can use 
your labels, your billheads, your station- 
ery or any of your personalized forms. 
Charges are made on a ‘‘piece work” 
basis. Your costs are based on the 
number of units of your goods that 
are handled. During dull periods you 
are not burdened with fixed overhead 
expenses, as you are if you 
operate your own branch 
houses. The AWA Plan cuts 
distribution costs, saves freight 
charges, speeds delivery, en- 
ables you to increase sales 
through the strategic location 
of spot stocks. Full details 
in our 32-page booklet, sent 

free on request. 


iti 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1829 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Advertisers Tell How They 
Determined 1930 Budgets 


jnalysis of Returns from Survey of 501 National Advertisers Also Shows 
Relationship by Industrial Groups of Budget to Sales Volume 


HERE is perhaps no more 
hardy perennial in advertis- 
ng than the inquiry that has to 
io with determination of adver- 
‘ising appropriations. For that 
reason, there is informative value 
in the latest study 
on the subject, 
one conducted by 
the Association of 
National Adver- 
tisers. This study 
data re- 
from 501 
adver- 
who fur- 
details 
their 
1930 
bud- 


national 
tisers 
nished 
concerning 
1929 and 
advertising 
gets. 
Analysis of the 
facts collected are 
given in a report 
which, in addition 


William A. Hart 


overs such subjects as the rela- 
tionship of the advertising budget 
0 sales volume, the breakdown of 
he budget according to maga- 
ines, newspapers, direct mail, 
radio and other forms of adver- 
ising, administrative overhead ex- 
enses of the advertising depart- 
ment and advertising production 
osts. 

The various ways and means 
ised to determine the 1930 budget, 
s reported by the 501 national 
advertisers, are summarized under 
hve classifications, as follows: 
Those who estimated the amount 
eeded for an adequate campaign 
onstituted 37 per cent. 

Those who determined the bud- 
et on the basis of a percentage of 
sales for 1929 constituted 14 per 
ent. 

Those who used a percentage of 
stimated sales for 1930 constituted 
3 per cent. 


Those who took as a basis a 
combination of 1929 sales and 1930 
estimated sales, constituted 34 per 
cent. 

The remaining advertisers who 
reported explained that they used 
the follow- 
ing methods: 

Percentage of 
sales for 1928. 

Percentage of 
net revenue for 
1929. 

Percentage of 
net profit per unit 
of 1929 sales. 

Percentage of 
sales for two pre- 
vious months. 

Percentage of 
monthly sales 
available three 
months later. 

Percentage of 
estimated sales 
for 1930 tem- 
pered by 1929 
profits. 

Percentage of 
estimated sales for 1930 by three 
month periods. 

Percentage of estimated net in- 
come for 1930 based on preceding 
year. 

Cost per unit based on past sales 
and estimated increase for current 
year. 

Based on appropriation of pre- 
ceding year. 

Analysis of business conditions 
in various sections of the country. 

Another of the twenty-seven 
charts in the report presents a 
graphic picture of the relationship 
of the advertising budget to sales 
volume. Typical percentage fig- 
ures for 1929 and 1930 are shown 
by business classification. It is 
explained that “typical” percent- 
age figures means the average of 
the middle half of the percentages 
when these are arranged in the 
order of magnitude. Extreme 


percentages, both high and low, are 
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omitted. The percentages of the 
four middle companies, for example, 
are added, divided by four and the 
result is the typical percentage. 

In the classification of com- 
panies, it is explained that since a 
number of them make more than 
one line of products, separate re- 
ports were prepared in some cases 
for each line, resulting in a total 
of 586 reports for 506 advertisers. 
The chart on relationship of bud- 
get to sales volume tells the fol- 
lowing story: 

Typical 
Percentage 

igure 
1930 1929 


Business No. of 

Classification Reports 
Drugs and Toilet Ar- 

GONE canucccesces 53 19.6 21. 
Paints and Varnishes 15 6.4 6. 
Chemical and Allied 

3 


. 6 
and Radio 5.9 5.9 


and Silver- 


2 
6 


g. 
E lectrical 
Jewelry 


Uo 


Office Equip. and Sup- 
plies 

Hardware 

Travel and Trans'n. 

Household Equip., 
other than electrical 

Agricultural Equip. 
and Supplies...... 

ee 

Furniture 

Automotive ; 

Leather and Shoes. . 

Textiles 

Building Mat’ls, 
Constr. 

Paper and wuipes 
Products ....... 

Metal, Mach’y, 

Industrial 

Financial and Insur- 
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Succeeding charts in the report 
give breakdowns on administrative 
overhead expense and advertising 
production costs, media used in 
1929 and 1930 and a charting of 
increased and decreased expendi- 
tures in media. Expenditures in 
each class of medium also are 
charted individually for each in- 
dustrial grouping. 

Albert E. Haase, managing di- 
rector of the association, states in 
a foreword to the report that the 
study was not made for the pur- 
pose “of upholding any particular 
theory or arriving at any conclu- 
sions.” The aim of the survey, it 
is explained, has been to gather and 
present facts in such a manner 
as to make them available as a 
possible standard of comparison in 
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connection with concrete situation 

The study was initiated, planp 
and directed by William A. Harf 
director of advertising of E. |, q 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc 
chairman of the committee 
charge. Members of the 
mittee are: Robert V. 

‘en 4 Woodbury Sales Cor 

N. Cook, Bigelow-Sanfor 
mm. i: =. S. orgey, Berr 
Brothers, Inc.; C. C. Gray, B. | 
Sturtevant Co.; Harold W Har 
ney, Dennison Manufacturing (; 
Shelby C. Jones, James S. Kirk 
Co.; J. N. McDonald, Anacond 
Copper Mining Co.; C. D. Proctor 
Remington Rand Business Serviced 
Inc., and R. L. Twitchell, Carnegi 
Steel Company. 

Copies of “The Advertisin 
Budget” are available for purchas 
by non-members of the associatio 
The price is $10. 


Life Insurance Sales for 193 
New ordinary life insurance sales {¢ 
the year ended December 31, 193 
amounted to $8,517,729,000, comy 
with sales of $8,801,866,000 for 1 
This represents a decrease of only 
per cent under 1929, when all P 
records were surpassed. New ordin 
life insurance sales for December, 19 
amounted to $752,851,000, as again 
$841,213,000 for the corresponding pq 
riod of 1929, a decrease of 10.5 per ¢ 
These figures are based upon a repoq 
of the Association of Life Insurar 
Presidents and aggregate the busines 
exclusive of revivals, increases or div 
dend, additions, of forty-four mem 
companies, which have 82 per cent 
the total volume of life insurance ou 
standing in all legal reserve companies 


y ,) 
Atlas Drop Forge to Phelj 
Agency 

The Atlas Drop Forge Company, La 
sing, Mich., manufacturer of cran kshat 
and other forgings, has aqpetates d Geor 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit adver 
ing agency, to direct its adverti 
count. 


H. A. May Appointed by 


Westinghouse 
Herbert A. May has been appoint 
assistant to the president of the Wes 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Fa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He will make his "hea 
quarters at Pittsburgh. 


Appoints Earnshaw-Y oung 

The Folger Coffee Company, Sa 
Francisco, has appointed Earnsha 
Young, Inc., Los Angeles advertisin 
agency, to direct its new radio brow 
cast campaign. 
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cdf Sells Product Without Profit to 


m A. Har# 

of Ed Keep Workers Employed 

mpany, Inc 

mimittee Why Hardman, Peck Decided to Sell for Six Days Any Piano It Makes 
_" cor without Profit 

les 2rn: iri 2c 

oe-Seat By Bernard A. Grimes 


rgey, . : 
shied ANAGEMENT and its re- made in the 89 years of our history. 
reef \ sshsises to its loy There is sound reason behind it. 
d VW sponsibilities to its employees The men selling apples on the 
turing Cois a popular subject of discussion street are a symbol of present unem- 
S. Kirk @gtoday. To one factor in particular ployment. Decreased working hours 
oP en ee otal jeal of thought bein are, for the time, a general rule 
, Anacond™™s a great dea : ug ig throughout the country. 
D. Proc ven. That is: What is the obli- oe A * —— the, festa. 
sarvicaimeation of ~ i ough we look forward confidently 
ess Servicqmgation a the ow > % his to a new prosperity for our busi- 
li, Carnegi@iemployees that will afford them ness, our craftsmen are not now em- 
yrotection commensurate to that ployed on full time. nee i 
ortis; ese men, through the magic o 
Advertisinglwhich is extended to capital and ek ey fey © 
or purchas@™plant inv estment ? : ¢ : metal and wood, a soul—the soul of 
associatiogy Contemplation of this question, the living Hardman tone. They have 


made the Hardman one of the five 


as Ss $ 
aide from its economic aspects, great planes. Te this work they 


alls for a consideration of main- have given twenty, thirty, even fifty 
for 193@mtenance of the employee staff be- yous of aor, Yo at as tal 
“Mlence af ite v -wi e cannot let their hands idle. 
nce sales fq use of its value as a good. will We will not take advantage of our 
r 31, 193@Mfasset. No little part of advertising financial security, and wait for busi- 
 ¢ propriations has been spent to ness tp coetee. So ' they mw ° 
or ; = . - on wit their wor we wi se 
ae ete jamiliarize the public with the without profit, the planes they have 
all previ craftsmanship of employees, and created. Those who have always 
a, ay break-up of this craftsmanship —y = to pases & one plans may 
ort is detrimental to the manufacturer ho a ok at a = 
sponding pqggjust as would be the loss of valu- rooms go to the homes for which 
10.5 per cenf™ahle machinery. Not all manage- they were made, our craftsmen can 
ipon a repo “ return to full employment and create 


fe Insuranqgment, however, is willing to sacri- pa gg he dhe ethenny 
the busines@™fice immediate profits for the We make this move, therefore, 
ases or div@@ienefit of its workers. Yet such an that our resolve—“Their Hands 
rc mem selfish step may carry a rich re- — Be Idic"—may become 6 
surance ov™turn in hidden profits that do not 
; companies imake themselves apparent on the When the company advertised 
. surface. that its pianos would be sold “abso- 
to Phelal There is Hardman, Peck & Com- _lutely without profit,” it took every 
any whose experience testifies to precaution to see that this promise 
mpany, Lathe wisdom of going without profit was lived up to. The selling prices 
f ory in order that their employees may determined upon were cost plus dis- 
united not be without work. This com- tribution overhead, resulting in a 
pany has put into practice its de- sizable saving as an inducement to 
cision to sell, for six days without buy. And the public did buy. 
profit, any piano it makes. Full- Sales for the six-day period ran, in 
nted by Bhage ne wspaper advertising in New units, to more than 10 per cent of 


e ‘ork, where it operates its own the total units sold during the full 
en appointel™retail stores, broadcast this policy year of 1930. Sales for January 
f the = to the public. already set a record in the com- 
pany: al “Their hands shall not be idle.” pany’s history. The number of 


ke his hea@ n " - 
“e Simply and compellingly, this head- people who dropped in at the com- 


; line tells the purpose of the ad-- pany’s retail stores jumped 600 per 
‘-Y oung ivertisement set forth in the text as cent. Those who visited the stores 


npany, Satiiollows : were representative of the better 

bes = ; et 3 : class of people as differentiated 
— music lovers; is is a grea ¢ “ : 

radio bro@] opportunity. To us, it is one of the from those who might be expected 


most constructive moves we have to respond to a sensational, jazzy, 
95 
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piece of copy. Some of the com- 
pany’s retailers in other cities 
adopted the no profit plan, Hard- 
man, Peck foregoing its profit also. 
Pianos were sold without a profit, 
but the advertisement is not with- 
out profit to the advertiser. The 
company reports that the advertise- 
ment has created these practical 
returns: It has encouraged the men 
in the factory and it has heartened 
the executives of the company who 
now have the assurance that these 
employees will not be thrown into 
unemployment. 

“T wish you could be over at the 
factory,” said Ashley Cone, presi- 
dent, four days after the appear- 
ance of the advertisement, “and see 
us at work full blast.” Surplus 
stocks were moved and the men 
were creating new pianos with 
greater pride in their work, ex- 
pressing their gratitude for the 
certainty of employment. 

“Buy Now” campaigns, in the 
opinion of the company, lack the 
effectiveness of action on the part 
of sellers to meet their obligation 
to business improvement. The im- 
portant thing is to keep workers at 
work. With the expiration of the 
advertised offer, the company ex- 
pects sales to return to their usual 
volume. 

Each purchaser of a piano dur- 
ing the six-day “without profit” 
sales period, received a letter from 
the company as follows: 


My dear Mrs. Brown: 

ay I express my personal plea- 
sure in the knowledge that one of 
the pianos made by Hardman crafts- 
men is now in your possession. 

These men are proud of their 
craft, of the living tone they create, 
of the reputation they have made 
for the Hardman as one of the five 
great pianos in the world. 

They are proudest of all that 
lovers of beauty like yourself find 
fulfillment in the beauty of tone 
their hands impart to wood, metal 
and strings. 

I hope that you take the same 
pride in owning a piano these men 
made as they took in creating it. 

You will enjoy it the more when 
I tell you that in buying it, you 
sent a master craftsman back to 
full employment, creating beauty. 

Kemnay Cone, President. 


It is the purpose of this letter to 
emphasize again the workmanship 
that enters into the making of a 
Hardman piano and, moreover, to 
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29, 1931 
remind the buyer that his purchase 
was a definite contribution to the 
stabilization of industry. 

The simple solution of one’s own 
problem, if acted upon by each in. 
dividual, it is contended by a 
Hardman, Peck advertising execy- 
tive, is bound to bring back pros- 
perity for all. In this particular 
incident, the advertisement is ex. 
pected to sell pianos for years to 
come, because it reflects the ideal. 
ism of the advertiser in guarding 
the interests of the craftsmen 
whose work upholds the prestige 
of their employer. 


Powder Puff Account to 
Dreher Agency 


The —_ Plush & Puff Com. 
panyy New York, has appointed Monroe 
reher, Inc., Newark, N. J., adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of its Blue Bird powder puffs. Mag 
azines and direct mail will be used 
The advertising of the Betty Lo 
powder puff, also manufactured by the 
Columbia com any, will continue to be 
handled by t Biow Company, Inc 
New York advertising agency. 


Appointed by Louden 
Machinery Company 


Roy Louden, for the last 
years advertising manager 
Louden Machinery Company, Fairfield 
Iowa, has been made general supervisor 
of sales and advertising of both the 
farm and monorail divisions of the con- 
pany. C. F. Goodman, for seven years 
assistant advertising manager, has been 
appointed advertising manager. 


Death of J. D. Jernigan 


Jules D. Jernigan, local advertising 
manager of the Atlanta Journal, died 
last week at Asheville, N. C., at the 
age of fifty-five. He had been local ad- 
vertising manager for the last fifteen 
years and h been with the Journ 
for thirty-five years, having started a 
an office boy. 


Toilet Products Account to 
Lasky 


The Odell Pina Newark, N. J. 
toilet products, has appointed the Lasky 
Advertising Service, of that city, t 
direct its advertising account. News 
papers will be used in a campaign now 
planned. 


Join Thurlow Agency 
Elaine Westall Gould and Olive Mc 


Guire have joined the staff of the 
Thurlow Advertising Service, Inc., Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Gould will be in charge of 
Gytieptions and radio programs. Miss 

cGuire will have charge of the sales 
department. 
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» page has a charm all its own. Quality is desired by all, claimed 
by many and realized by few. Quality is always comparative 


therefore varies according to our standards. It rarely results from acci- 


dent and is achieved only through understanding, and by persistent 
efforts applied with unwavering fidelity to details. Quality is ideal and, 
exacts a full measure of tribute from all who worship at its shrine. 
Quality, like virtue, is frequently its own reward, which accounts for 
much that we see about us. It is not found on the bargain counter, be- 
cause the demand for it exceeds the supply. Those who appreciate 
quality, search for it. They seek to buy—they do not have to be sold. 


McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS « ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES » 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 
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Meet the Man 


from Fleet St. 


at 


Paramount 

Building. 

Broadway. 
N.Y. 


- F. J. McGLOIN, Managing Director, Imperial Adver- 
tising Agency, London, Glasgme, Paris, Berlin, etc. 
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shall arrive... 


50 
MILLION 


PEOPLE IN 
AREA LESS THAN 
CALIFORNIA .. . 


SPENDING 
THOUSANDS OF 
MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY... . 


THE FURTHEST 
POINTS OF THIS 
MARKET CAN BE 
REACHED FROM 
A CENTRE BY 
RAIL WITHIN 
12 HOURS .... 


ASK F. J. McGLOIN 
TO TELL YOU 
MORE OF THE 
ENGLAND OF 
TO-DAY, AND 
SCOTLAND, 
WALES, 

IRISH FREE STATE 
AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


I shall arrive in New York by the Majestic on 
Tuesday 27th January. My stay will be just 
as long as will be necessary but I hope to be 
leaving again for London about the third 
week in February. 


If you are interested in a market of almost 50 
million people— 10 million families—I shall be 
happy to tell you quite a lot about it. 


One million of these families possess auto- 
mobiles. 750,000 possess motor cycles. Three 
million families possess radio. 


In one year this market imports goods worth 
over 6 thousand million dollars. 


The bank clearances last year were over 200 
thousand million dollars. 


In the same period we imported 2 thousand 
million dollars worth of foodstuffs but only 
7% from America. 


In 1930 we erected 250 thousand homes. 
Building is still going on in all districts. 


There are in this market 179 thousand miles of 
good roads and 20 thousand miles of railways. 


We need tens of thousands more miles of 
good roads. 


All of this market can be reached from the 
centre of England within 12 hours by rail. 


If you are interested in such a market I shall 
be glad to hear from you if you will get into 
touch with me at the office of my friend Mr. 
Jos. A. Hanff, President, Hanff-Metzger Inc. 
Advertising, Paramount Building, Broadway, 
43rd and 44th Streets, New York. 
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PAINT all over NEW YORK 


OLORS, kinds and sizes present 

a problem in the distribution of 
Du Pont Paints and Duco in New 
York. Thin, representative stocks 
force faster turnover for retailers 
when the fill-in service is quick and 
sure. When stock needs replenishing, 
then comes Bush distribution. 


Du Pont has learned that distribu- 
tion of merchandise is a sales fac- 
tor rather than a traffic problem. 
Du Pont has learned that Bush Ter- 
minal is an economical factor in 
distributing their paints to the New 
York market. 


Many leading manufacturers save up 
to 50% on distribution costs by using 
Bush distribution. The list of man- 
ufacturers using the various facilities 
of Bush Terminal is a “Who's Who” 
in modern selling practices. They 
employed these facilities on definite 


facts and figures. They continue to 
employ them because the facts and 
figures have proved to be correct 


This “industrial apartment 
provides manufacturing facilities in 
addition to distribution efficiency. 
Eight enormous ocean steamship 
piers; miles of railway sidings; mas- 
sive warehouses and manufacturing 
units; 10,000,000 square feet ot 
Huor space; cold storage, power, steam 
and heat in any quantity. 


house” 


Let us quote facts and figures based 
on a survey of your requirements. 


Descriptive literature on manufac- 
turing and distribution will be mailed 
you. Specific questions will be an- 
swered in full by expert service men 
who are equipped to make exact pro- 
posals after close study and analysis 
of existing conditions. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. P, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION=BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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Uncle Sam Defines Bread 


The Food Standards Committee Also Proposes a Definition for 
Tomato Juice 


[Eprrortat Nore: The following 
bulletin was issued on January 21 
by the Commercial Department of 
the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, Inc.] 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Jan- 

uary 8, 1931 (U. S. D. of 
A.)—The Food Standards Commit- 
tee, consisting of representatives of 
the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, the Association 
of Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, 
and of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has proposed defini- 
tions for two products hitherto not 
defined, whole wheat bread and toma- 
tojuice, and has suggested a revised 
and amended definition for sorg- 
hum sirup, W. S. Frisbie, of the 
Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, has announced. The Com- 
mittee has also proposed revisions 
of the existing definitions for white 
read, milk bread, raisin bread, rye 
read, and Boston brown bread. In 
the bread schedule, the revisions 
involve no material change except 
in the definition for milk bread 
and Boston brown bread, Mr. 
Frisbie states. 

The Committee invites criticisms 
and suggestions from food officials, 
the trade, consumers, and all others 
interested, regarding the proposed 
definitions. Communications should 
be addressed to A. S. Mitchell, 
Secretary, Food Standards Com- 
mittee, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., and 
should reach him not later than 
March 31, 1931. 

The proposed definitions follow: 

White bread is the product, in 
the form of loaves or smaller 
units, obtained by baking a leav- 
ened and kneaded mixture of flour, 
potable water, edible fat or oil, 
sugar and/or other fermentable 
carbohydrate substance, salt, and 
yeast; with or without the addi- 
tion of milk or a milk product, of 
diastatic and/or proteolytic fer- 
ments, and of such limited amounts 
of unobjectionable salts as serve 
solely as yeast nutrients. The flour 
ingredient may include not more 


than 3 per cent of other edible 
farinaceous substance. White bread 
contains, one hour or more after 
baking, not more than 38 per cent 
of moisture. The name “bread” un- 
qualified is commonly understood 
to mean white bread. 

Whole wheat bread, entire wheat 
bread, graham bread, is the prod- 
uct in the form of loaves or smaller 
units, obtained by baking a leavened 
and kneaded mixture of whole 
wheat flour, potable water, edible 
fat or oil, sugar and/or other fer- 
mentable carbohydrate substance, 
salt, and yeast; with or without 
the addition of milk or a milk 
product, of diastatic and/or pro- 
teolytic ferments, and of such 
limited amounts of unobjectionable 
salts as serve solely as yeast nutri- 
ents. It contains, one hour or more 
after baking, not more than 38 
per cent of moisture. 

Milk bread is the product, in the 
form of loaves or smaller units, 
obtained by baking a leavened and 
kneaded mixture of flour, milk or 
its equivalent, edible fat or oil, 
sugar and/or other fermentable 
carbohydrate substance, salt and 
yeast; with or without the addi- 
tion of diastatic and/or proteolytic 
ferments, and of such limited 
amounts of unobjectionable salts 
as serve solely as yeast nutrients. 
The flour ingredient may include 
not more than 3 per cent of other 
edible farinaceous substance. The 
milk may be replaced in whole or 
in part by its equivalent in whole 
milk solids and potable water in 
the proportions normal to milk. 
Milk bread contains, one hour or 
more after baking, not more than 
38 per cent of moisture. 

Raisin bread is the product, in 
the form of loaves or smaller units. 
obtained by baking a leavened and 
kneaded mixture of flour, potable 
water, edible fat or oil, sugar 
and/or other fermentable carbo- 
hydrate substance, salt, and yeast; 
with the addition of raisins, with 
or without the addition of milk or 
a milk product of diastatic and/or 
proteolytic ferments, and of such 
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limited amounts of unobjectionable 
salts as serve solely as yeast 
nutrients. The flour ingredient may 
include not more than 3 per cent 
of other edible farinaceous sub- 
stance. The finished product con- 
tains not less than three ounces of 
raisins to the pound. 

Rye bread is the product, in the 
form of loaves or smaller units, 
obtained by baking a leavened and 
kneaded mixture of rye flour, or 
of rye flour and wheat flour, with 
potable water, edible fat or oil, 
sugar and/or other fermentable 
carbohydrate substance, salt, and 
yeast; with or without the addi- 
tion of milk or a milk product, of 
diastatic and/or proteolytic fer- 
ments, and of such limited amounts 
of unobjectionable salts as serve 
solely as yeast nutrients. The total 
flour ingredient, of which rye flour 
constitutes not less than one-third, 
may include not more than 3 per 
cent of other edible farinaceous 
substance. Rye bread contains, one 
hour or more after baking, not 
more than 38 per cent of moisture. 

Boston brown bread is the prod- 
uct, commonly in the form of 
cylindrical loaves, obtained by 
steaming or baking a _ leavened 
mixture of rye flour or meai, corn 
meal, and a wheat flour, with 
molasses, salt, milk, or a milk 
product, with or without potable 
water and with or without raisins. 
Leavening is commonly effected 
through the use of baking powder, 
or of sodium bicarbonate and sour 
milk. 

Tomato juice is the clean, sound 
product consisting of the juice and 
pulp of raw or cooked ripe toma- 
toes from which the skins, seeds 
and cores have been removed. 

Sorghum sirup is the sirup ob- 
tained by the clarification and con- 
centration of the juice of the 
sugar sorghum and contains not 
more than 30 per cent of water, 
nor more than 6.25 per cent of 
ash calculated on a dry basis. 


Gunnison Agency Elects 
H. M. Rockwell 


Homer M. Rockwell, for the last eight 
years a member of the staff of Stanley 
FE. Gunnison, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, has been elected vice- presi- 
dent of that company. 
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“Brass Tacks” 


Tuer Foxroro Company 
Foxroro, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have a strange request to make 
which maybe you will be able to 
grant. Do you know or can you 
tell me where I can find out the 
origin of the phrase “Getting down 
to brass tacks?” So far this has 
stumped me. Several people have 
had wild ideas but no one seems to 
know. Will you please let me kn 
as soon as possible, whether you can 
do this favor? 

James Tuomas Curve 
Publicity Department 


‘THIS phrase goes back to the 
days of the dry-goods counter, 
when the ribbon or fabric sales. 
man used the distance from his 
nose to the end of his outstretched 
right arm as the measurement oi 
a yard. The crude terminology of 
that unit of measure was known 
as “smelling a yard.” 

The story is that a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman in the vicinity of Lan 
caster awoke to the fact that ; 
long-nosed clerk with a short arn 
was a real asset to the dry-goods 
counter. It was this remarkable 
discovery that led to the nailing 
of a yardstick on the counter wher 
each particular inch could be see: 
by the purchaser of a quarter, hali 
or whole yard of pink ribbon. 

The yardstick proved cumber- 
some and awkward at best. Il 
time it was replaced by a row oi 
brass tacks nailed into the counter 
measuring one yard and fractions 
thereof. It was divided at six-inch 
intervals. 

Upon the adoption of this method 
of measurement, any absent 
minded clerk who so far forgot 
himself as to undertake to “smell 
a yard” with that brilliant display 
under his nose, was halted in mn 
uncertain terms and adjured to “get 
down to brass tacks.” —[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Heads Ontario Newspaper 
Group 


of the Galt Reporter, 


tari 


Allan Holmes, 
has been elected president of the \ 
Associated Dailies. Howard Fleming, 
the Owen Sound Sun-Times, has beet 
made vice-president. C. D. Dingman, © 
the Stratford Beacon-Herald, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 
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Irst 


in the United States in 


After four consecutive years 
in the enviable position of 
the country's second largest 
six-day newspaper the 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
has achieved supremacy! It 
has conclusively proven its 
claim that the NEWARK 
market IS a great market; 
and simultaneously, that the 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
is the dominant sales influ- 
ence in this great market. 


In a yeor like 1930—dramatic, 
significant, even hectic — when 
advertising dollars were com- 
pelled to produce sales, manu- 
focturers selected the NEWARK 
morket because of its impregna- 
bility to business retarding influ- 
ences. The NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS was chosen because it is 
the ONE medium that SELLS this 
great, growing retail crea. These 
factors, combined, have produced 
a new leader for the country's 
six-day advertising media. 


total 
advertising 


published during 1930 


19,305,493 


agate lines 


1930 average net 
circulation 
157,916 


copies daily 


EUGENE W. FARRELL a gain of 


Business & Advertising Mor. 7 7 6 5 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


copies daily 


G IR tat 
enera epresentatives over 1929 
New York Chicago Detroit 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


Newark Evening News 


215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
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Two Agencies and a 
Publisher Sign Trade 
Commission Stipulations 


HE Federal Trade Commission 

has announced that an advertis- 
ing agency has signed a stipulation 
agreeing to abide by the terms of 
any order the Commission might 
issue against one of its clients. 

In accordance with the usual 
procedure followed by the Com- 
mission in announcing settlement 
by stipulation, no names are men 
tioned in the Commission’s state- 
ment. The statement, itself, reads 
as follows: 

“An advertising agency which 
prepares advertising copy for pub- 
lication in periodicals of general 
circulation signed a stipulation with 
the Federal Trade Commission 
agreeing to observe the terms of 
any cease and desist order that may 
be issued by the Commission 
against the vendor of an alleged 
cure for asthma, against whom an 
informal proceeding has been in- 
stituted before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

“Having formerly published ad- 
vertisements of the so-called cure, 
the agency agrees not to insert fur- 
ther copy concerning the subject 
that contains representations de- 
clared by the Commission to be 
false and misleading. 

“This agreement is made pend- 
ing final disposition of the pro- 
ceeding before the Commission in 
the case of this vendor, and is 
based on the condition that the 
Commission will not make the ad- 
vertising agency a party defendant 
or co-respondent in the proceeding. 

“The vendor is charged with 
making false and misleading state- 
ments concerning his alleged cure 
which have the tendency of deceiv- 
ing the public into buying his prod- 
uct instead of others that may be 
offered for sale under truthful rep- 
resentations.” 

In January 27 the Commission 
announced that another advertising 
agency had agreed by stipulation 
that it will observe and abide by 
the provisions of any cease and 
desist order that may be issued 
against a client of the agency. This 


client has been advertising an in- 
strument to detect minerals in the 
earth and a book entitled “What 
Happens Upon Death.” 

On the same day the Commissio: 
made it known that a publisher had 
signed a stipulation. The publisher 
agreed not to violate the provisions 
of any cease and desist order is- 
sued against the vendor-advertisers 
of a hair-growing compound and a 
hair treatment. 

In the two cases last mentioned, 
as in the first, the stipulations were 
signed with the understanding that 
those who signed would not be 
made a co-respondent or party de- 
fendant in any future action 
against the advertisers undertaken 
by the Commission. 


To Give Course in Industrial 

Advertising 
\ course in industrial and trad 
vertising will be given again this year 
by Ray O’Connell, of The Carter Ad 
vertising Agency, New York The 
classes, which will start on the evening 
of February 9, will be held at the Uni 
versity Square division of New York 
University. 


Rice-O’ Neill Shoe to 
Yost Agency 
The Rice-O’Neill Shoe Compan 
Louis, has appointed the Yost Advertis 
ing Company, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Trade publications 
direct-mail and women’s magazines wil 
be used. 


Joins “Investment Banking 

Richard W. Sanders, formerly wit! 
The Chicagoan, Chicago, and Polo, New 
York, has joined Investment Bankin 
Chicago, published by the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, as ad 
vertising representative. 


Appoints Cockfield, Brown 

The Macmillan Publishing Company 
Ltd., Toronto, has appointed the office at 
that city of Cockfield, Brown & Com 
pany, Ltd., Montreal advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account 


With Emerson B. Knight, Inc. 

John I. Maitland, recently lo ad 
vertising manager of the Detroit mes 
has joined the sales staff of Er 
B. Knight, Inc., Indianapo!is 


Starts Own Business at Fresno 
Jess C. Brown, formerly advertisit 
manager of E. Gottschalk & Con 
Fresno, Calif., has started his ow 
vertising business at that city 
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Check Your Own Advertising Efforts 
against these prize-winning 
advertisements and campaigns 


Here is the official account 
of the Harvard Advertising 
Awards for the year 1929—re- 
producing 153 prize-winning ad- 
vertisements voted most effective 
in copy, illustration, display line, 
or typography. 


Harvard Advertising Awards—1929 


Published for the Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University 











110 pages, 9 x 11, 153 advertisements reproduced, $2.50 


HIS volume following closely the publication of The First 

Five Years—Harvard Advertising Awards carries forward 
the plan of making generally available a reproduction and interpretation 
of those advertisements and advertising campaigns regarded by juries 
for the Harvard Advertising Awards as most distinguished among those 
coming under their consideration. 


PRIZE-WINNING individual advertisements noteworthy for effec- 
tive use of text, of illustration, of display line, and of typography 
are shown in full page. Selected advertisements illustrate the campaign 
awards. 

EVERYONE who plans, prepares, or pays for advertising will find 
this new book an authoritative yardstick for appraising his own 
advertising efforts. Moreover, it will serve as a reliable guide to the 
trends and characteristics of current advertising. 

p= — —McGraw-Hill FREE EXAMINATION Coupon — ~~ 7 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York 


Send me postpaid for 10 days’ free examination: 
(C0 Marverd Advertising Awards—i929. $2.50 
0 Harvard Advertising Awards—i924-1928, $2.50 
Within 10 days after receipt I sgree to remit for the books or return them postpaid 


PR 000006060 000bscecevcsccoeses ‘ 
8. and Canada only) P. I. 1-29-31 
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Advertising 
Talkies 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION} 


Hundreds of theatres in all parts of the 
country now employ us to represent 
them directly, for booking full length 
one reel advertising sound pictures of 
all producers. 


Complete production service, 
talent and facilities for 
advertisers having no pictures. 


ORDERS ACCEPTED THROUGH ADVERTISING AGENCIES ONLY ae 


SCREEN SPECIAL AGENCY}: 


Division of General Business Films, Inc. 
FRANCIS LAWTON, Jr., President 


415 Lexington Ave., New York VAnderbilt 3-6795 ffi 
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Should List 
Prices Be Included in the 
Machinery Catalog? 


PHILADELPHIA 


Editer of Parntrers’ Ink: 
We would appreciate your refer- 
ring us to any articles that have 
appeared in the Prarnters’ Inx Pub- 
ications pertaining to the inclusion 
f either list or net prices in the 
utalogs issued by heavy machinery 
tacturers. 
have had numerous discus- 
s in the preparation of a new 
g as to whether or not we 
hould include prices in some form 
ther and while there seem to be 
many advantages there also seem to 
iny objectionable features and 
we wonder what the experience of 
ther heavy machinery manufacturers 
to a very thin market has 


selling 


eer 
Sales Manager. 


T may well be that localized cir- 

cumstances -may justify the use 

{ list prices (our correspondent 
speaks also of net prices, but he 

ertainly cannot be seriously think- 
ing of including them) in the 
machinery catalog. But in the ma- 
jority of cases it would seem ad- 
visable not to quote prices directly 
ina catalog of heavy machinery. 

\ catalog of this kind is usually 
i rather expensive affair, necessi- 
tating the use of high-grade art- 
work, engraving and printing. This 
hing so, it cannot be reprinted at 
frequent intervals; its life is for 
ne year or perhaps two, or even 
four years. The merchandise be- 
ing staple, the catalog can be to- 
tally different from one featuring 
seasonable goods. 

But while the merchandise is 
staple, the prices usually are not; 
they necessarily have to vary in 
accordance with marketing condi- 
tions, supply and demand and 

factors. Consequently they 
can be of little value as a direct aid 
to selling unless the catalog can 
be issued frequently enough to 
keep them thoroughly up to date. 

In the unlikely event that a care- 
ful analysis of present and prospec- 
tive conditions would justify the 
issuance of a machinery catalog at 
frequent intervals, the manufac- 
‘urer could have on the first page 
or cover a notation to the effect 
that the prices therein were guar- 
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anteed until a certain date—the 
date being the time for the new 
catalog to come out. 

But the prices should be guar- 
anteed ; otherwise they are useless. 

They should be guaranteed dur- 
ing the entire life of the catalog. 
The catalog is the company’s rep- 
resentative, presumably accredited 
and authoritative, and the company 
should be preparegl to make good 
on what it says. 

Our correspondent’s evident wish 
to print prices in his catalog in 
direct connection with the pictures 
and descriptions of his merchan- 
dise is probably based on a belief 
that such action, if practicable, 
would simplify selling. But this is 
not necessarily true. 

A prospect may go through the 
catalog and see something he likes, 
read the description of it, and be- 
come enthusiastic. Then he may 
see the price and decide imme- 
diately that he can’t afford it. 
The company that issued the cata- 
log never knows that this man 
liked that particular piece of ma- 
chinery. Because the price seemed 
high—although actually it might be 
low when certain things are taken 
into consideration—a possible sale 
is lost. The inclusion of the price 
in the catalog, in such an ,instance, 
would prevent the company from 
going into a huddle with the pros- 
pect and showing him that he could 
afford the machine regardless of 
the price. 

There are many other good rea- 
sons why most industrial advertisers 
have found that the best policy is 
to omit the price from the catalog. 
There are, however, some who do 
include the price and do it without 
reprinting the entire catalog every 
time there is a change in price. 

The catalog, let us say, is in- 
tended to last a year or two years. 
The main part of the book is 
printed up in quantities calculated 
to cover all advertising needs dur- 
ing that period. When it is first 
mailed, it includes a section giving 
list prices on all the items adver- 
tised, the proper connection being 
made through stock letters and 
numbers. 

Should the market fluctuate later 
to an extent that puts many of 
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the quoted list prices out of date, 
the company then prints a new list 
price insert and makes up a new 
catalog by binding it in with the 
other sheets which it has had printed 
in quantities at the beginning. 

Or it is possible to send out 
copies of the new insert to its cus- 
tomers, notifying them that these 
prices supplant the old. 

In case conditions are such as to 
make unjustifiable the printing of 
the main pages of the catalog in 
quantities and holding them over 
in the manner suggested, the book 
may be printed entirely new by 
use of the old plates. The price 
quotations being taken care of on 
the insert, new plates need not be 
made and thus considerable expense 
is avoided. 

This plan would not work every- 
where, but there are some manu- 
facturers who can use it with good 
results. 

However, considering the whole 
field of machinery catalogs from 
a general standpoint, it is our con- 
viction that list prices—prices of 
any kind—do not belong in them. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Toronto Photo-Engravers 
Merge 


Rapid Grip, Ltd., and Batten, Ltd., 
both of Toronto, have consolidated and 
will be known hereafter as Rapid Grip 
and Batten, Ltd. Both companies main- 
tain units in a number of Canadian 
cities and engage in art work, photog- 
raphy, photo-engraving, electrotyping 
and stereotyping. J. C. Palmer is presi- 
dent of the new company. A. C. Batten 
and C. J. Hirt are vice-presidents. 


H. L. Caravati Joins 
Richmond Agency 


Henry L. Caravati, recently sales 
manager of Mrs. E. G. Kidd, Inc., man- 
ufacturer of Pin Money Pickles, has 
joined Advertising, Incorporated, Rich- 
mond, Va., as vice-president and account 
executive. He was also formerly with 
the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce 


Joins Art Printing Plate 
Company 


L. Ristitch. formerly production mana- 
ger of The Fred M. Randall Company, 
Detroit advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed Cleveland representative of the 
Art Printing Plate Company, Detroit. 


Jan. 20, 1931 


J. J. Veth with “Bronx 
Home News” 


J. J. Veth, formerly with the medi 
and plans department of The Erickson 
Company, now McCann-Erickson, Inc, 
New York advertising agency, has joined 
the national advertising staff of 


Bronx Home News, New York. He was 


also, at one time, general manager of the 
Wales Advertising Company, Inc., Ney 
York, and, before that, was with Hanf 
Metzger, Inc., also of that city. 


International Printing Ink 
Appoints Blackman 


The International Printing Ink Cor 
poration, New York, successor to Ault 
iborg, Queen City Printing Ink 
Company, and Phillip Ruxton, , has 
appointed The Bleckues Company as 
its advertising agency. 


N. F. Ludford with Inter- 
national Milling 


Norman F. Ludford, formerly assis. 
tant advertising manager of The North 
west Bancorporation, Minneapolis, has 
been appointed assistant advertising 
manager of the International Milling 
Company, also of that city. 


Coal Group Appoints Emery 
Agency 


The Arkansas Anthracite Producers 
Association, St. Louis, has placed its 
advertising account with the Emery 
Advertising Company of St. Louis 
Newspapers and radio will be used 


Columbus Show Case to 
Robbins & Pearson 


The Columbus Show Case Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has appointed The Rob- 
bins & Pearson Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


St. Louis Meat Packer 

Appoints Britt-Gibbs 
Krey Packing Company, St 
acker of sausage, hams and 
appointed the Britt-Gibbs 
Louis, as advertising 


The 
Louis, 
bacon, has 
Company, St. 
counsellor. 


F. W. Adams Has Own 


Business 
Floyd W. Adams has started an ai- 
vertising business under his own name, 
with offices in the General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit. 


With Boston Agency 
L. T. K. Griswold has joined Ingalls 
Advertising, Boston advertising agency. 
as a member of the sales department 
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Chrysler 
Wins Plymouth Trade- 
Mark Case 


MARK that consists merely 

of a geographical name or 
term may not be registered—that 
is elementary legal doctrine. 

“Plymouth” is the name of a city 
in England. It is also the name 
of a large number of other munici- 
palities and post offices. Therefore, 
it follows that Plymouth may not 
be registered as a trade-mark at 
the Patent Office. 

So, in any event, ruled the Patent 
Office, when the Plymouth Motor 
Corporation, Chrysler subsidiary, 
applied for registration of a mark 
which comprises a picture of a sail- 
ing vessel on the sea and the words 
“Chrysler Plymouth.” 

But the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, which during its 
brief history has shown a highly 
commendable tendency to liberalize 
the interpretation of trade-mark 
law, over-ruled the Patent Office. It 
decided that Plymouth could be 
registered and, in doing so, it holds 
out promise of registration to many 
other owners of geographical 
trade-marks. 

Said the court: Chrysler insists 
that the word Plymouth has ceased 
to have a merely geographical 
meaning ; that it brings to mind the 
Pilgrims, and such qualities as en- 
durance, strength, honesty, etc. It 
was these qualities, Chrysler. de- 
clared, that it wanted its trade- 
mark to emphasize and that is why 
it chose the word Plymouth. It 
has no reason, it declared, to want 
to use the word for its geographi- 
cal associations—so far as the com- 
pany was concerned, these geo- 
graphical associations do not exist. 

Section 5 of the Trade-Mark 
Registration Act, continued the 
mark 


court, provides: “That no 
which consists merely in... a 
geographical name or term, shall 


be registered under the terms of 
this act.” The question now is, 
the court declared: What did Con- 
gress have in mind when it wrote 
the word “merely” into that section 
of the act? 

The decision then gives diction- 
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ary interpretations of the word an 
concludes that, as applied to ge 
graphical marks, it meant muri 
that are nothing more than «eo. 
graphical. It is well settled, de. 
clared the court, that a geographi 
name can, and frequently does 
acquire a meaning that causes it t 
become something other than 
merely geographic, or solely geo. 
graphic, or only geographic. 

“The applicant in the instant 
case,” said the court, “is not lo- 
cated at Plymouth, but in the City 
of Detroit. There is no reason to 
suppose that the word has any 
location significance as used by it 
It is proposed to register the word 
not alone, but in combination with 
‘Chrysler’ and a drawing of a sea- 
going vessel. 

“We think the notation, as a 
whole, comprises a designation not 
merely geographic, and that appel- 
lant is entitled to the registration 
sought. 

“We think the decision may 
properly rest upon the fact that, by 
using the adverb ‘merely,’ Congress 
intended to, and did, follow the 
common law principle that there 
are circumstances under which a 
geographic name or term, may 
come to have a meaning other than 
one merely geographic, and that, 
where such is true, the word, 
recognized or recognizable, at com- 
mon law, should not be excluded 
from registration.” 


Advertises Against Pessimism 


The Philadelphia Business Progress 
Association has started an advertising 
campaign, using thirty-nine newspapers 
in the United States, in a campaigt 
against pessimism and business de 
pression. The copy points out the « 
mistic side of the present situation ar 
attempts to appeal to the reason of Amer 
icans generally, as well as _ business 
associations and civic societies. It urges 
these organizations, business firms am 
individuals to start campaigns at or 
their communities, by advertising or per 


sonal contact, to overcome prevalent 
pessimism. 
In the list published in Printers’ 


INK of January 22, of 150 leading mag- 
azine advertisers, as issued by the 
Denney Publishing Company, the ex 
penditure of The S. Gutta Percha 
-aint Company was included as part of 
the Sherwin-Williams group. The Gutta 
Percha company is an independent busi 
ness and has no connection with Sher 
win-Williams. 
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Who will lose the 
battle of the brands? 


Here are the latest facts regarding the 
competition between the national brand 
and the private brand. 


Out of a tangled thicket of contradictory 
opinions comes a clear explanation of this 
subject. 


The facts are found in an article by V. H. 
Pelz, of the American Institute of Food 
Distribution. It will be run in two parts, 
with the first instalment in the February 
issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY, out 
February 1. 


The one big point in these findings is that 
only certain classes of manufacturers need 
fear the competition of the private brand. 
This fact will assuredly be of interest to 
the national advertiser particularly, the 
chain store man, the agency man. 


Here is your opportunity to really under- 
stand, should you be on the outside, what 
the so-called “private brand” menace is all 
about. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
185 Madison Avenue ) New York City 
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A Banking Group Extends Its 
Services to Market Analysis 


Marine Midland Prepares Detailed Survey of New York State Market 






for Depositors and Prospects 


HE last decade has seen a 

sharp revision in the old picture 
of the banker as a grim watchdog, 
seeking always to curb expenditure 
rather than to encourage it wisely. 
Of course, the banker was never 
anywhere nearly so grim a figure 
as he was painted and the rapid 
growth of American industry is 
a tribute, in many instances, to the 
courage of far-seeing bankers. 

The fact remains, however, that 
banks were slow to see their op- 
portunity in its fullest possibilities. 
Often they were skeptical of ad- 
vertising. Frequently they did not 
have a proper understanding of the 
fundamentals of sales analysis. 
This has been changed to a marked 
degree. Perhaps the most marked 
evidence of this change is to be 
found in a book recently issued by 
the Marine Midland Group, Inc., 
operating sixteen banks in fourteen 
New York State cities. 

The title of the book is, “Profit- 
able Selling in America’s Greatest 
Market.” Such a title, of course, 
could mean almost anything from a 
four-page leaflet to an exhaustive 
study of the market possibilities of 
New York State. The Marine Mid- 
land book happens to be the latter. 
In the preface the group says: 
“One of the primary policies of all 
Marine Midland banks is to be of 
utmost business assistance to 
their customers. This book is a 
partial expression of this policy.” 

The book opens with a brief gen- 
eral description of the New York 
State market. Its importance is 
emphasized and the group’s place in 
this market is outlined. 

Next come a half dozen pages 
which are really elementary les- 
sons in methods of market analysis. 
A simple system of measuring sales 
opportunity is outlined, which 
shows the manufacturer how he 
can arrive at an index figure which 
will show him whether or not he 
is getting his proper proportion of 
sales from the entire market or 





from any particular area in that 
market. To make the explanation 
even clearer, five typical instances 
are cited of the application of this 
type of sales yardstick. 

The book then goes into specific 
analyses of the various marketing 
areas served by the banks. Each 
area is determined by the counties 
which logically look to a single 
center for their banking facilities, 
jobbing supplies, etc. 

The treatment of the Albany- 
Troy area is typical of the method 
used in picturing the other market- 
ing areas of the State. First, there 
is a map of the counties in this 
area, each county colored accord- 
ing to its population group. Beside 
the map are several paragraphs of 
copy very briefly telling some of 
the essential facts about the area. 

On the facing page is a graphic 
chart, in color, picturing sales op- 
portunity. This is divided into four 
groups of products: those every- 
body buys (measured by total 
money spent by consumer), those 
everybody buys (measured by pop- 
ulation), those bought by industry, 
and those bought by the farm. Be- 
low these is a table picturing the 
distribution of sales opportunity by 
counties. This is divided into con- 
sumer market, industrial market 
and farm market and shows by fig- 
ures sales opportunity in relation 
to the area and in relation to the 
United States. 

Following a series of spreads 
which deal with each area there is 
a tabulation of the market, azain 
divided into areas, but broken down 
into counties and cities. This tab- 
ulation gives population, families, 
dwellings, telephones, car registra- 
tions, and consumer sales oppor- 
tunity. There is also a detailed 
listing of wholesale and retail out- 
lets. 

The later pages of the book are 
taken up with a listing of the di- 
rectors of the various banks in the 
groups and also their many busi- 
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ness connections. Following this 
is an alphabetical list of the com- 
panies with which the various di- 
rectors are connected in some ca- 
pacity. 
Obviously, a 
analysis of this 


detailed market 
kind would have 
seemed a radical extension of a 
bank’s service if viewed with the 
eyes of the banker of thirty years 
ago. The Marine Midland group, 
however, believes that it is a logi- 
cal outgrowth of the modern bank’s 
idea of the service it owes its 
depositors. 

Such a book, of course, is not 
for indiscriminate distribution. 
Later this year the group plans to 
feature it in advertising but there 
will be no use of coupons and every 
effort will be made to stress the 
book’s importance to the large de- 
positor and to encourage inquiries 
from the highest type of prospect. 

In presenting its books to its 
depositors, the group plans to do 
a great deal of personal work on 
the part of bank executives. Once 
these executives are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the book’s contents and 
understand how it should be pre- 
sented they will approach deposi- 
tors and prospects on the basis that 
the executive wishes to make a 
personal presentation of informa- 
tion of real importance to any 
business house doing any consider- 
able volume of business in New 
York State. 

There are, of course, a number 
of logical prospects whose head- 
quarters are to be found outside 
of New York State. When inquiries 
develop from these prospects the 
group plans to make its presenta- 
tion by an executive of one of the 
banks in the group, provided, of 
course, the size of the prospective 
account warrants the effort. 


B. J. Grigsby Heads 
Grigsby-Grunow 


B. J. Grigsby has been made president 
of the Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chi- 
cago, and of the Majestic Household 
Utility Corporation, an associate com- 
pany. In both positions he succeeds 
W. C. Grunow. Jon M. Compton has 
been made vice-president and treasurer 
of the two companies and Vernon A. 
Callamore has been appointed sales man- 
ager. Albert O. Weiland is now produc- 
tion manager of the two concerns, 
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EF. Emerson 
founder 


Death of I. 

Isaac E. Emerson, 
Emerson Drug Company, Balt 
manufacturer of Bromo Seltze: 
other drug products, died on Janu 
at his home in the Green Spring Valley 
Mr. Emerson, who was seventy-one years 
old at the time of his death, started his 
business career at Baltimore in 18% 
when he opened a small drug store a 
that city. This business grew 
chain ot three drug stores and, 
he acquired the formula for Brom: 
zer, he used this product to fill the 
of his customers. The demand fo 
Bromo Seltzer grew so rapidly, | 
ever, that he saw the _ possibilit 
marketing it on a larger scale. He 
gave up his drug store business t 
the manufacturing field, forming 
Emerson Drug Company. 

In developing his drug manufacturing 
business he was one of the pioneer busi 
ness men of the country who recognize 
the importance of advertising. His dd 
ucts, including Bromo Seltzer, were 
widely advertised throughout the world 
in many different languages. As he ex 
panded his business Mr. Emerson f: 
an organization of the men who 
been with him from the start so that 
eventually, he was able to devote much 
of his time to recreation and travel. He 
lived to see his manufacturing business 
which started in his small group of drug 
stores, develop into a business whose 
offices are housed in the Emerson Build 
ing at Baltimore, on top of which stands 
a huge replica of a bottle of Brom 
Seltzer. 


Newport News “Daily Press” 
Elects Officers 


Bottom has been el 


Raymond B. 
president and business manager of 
Newport News, Va., Daily Press, Inc., 
publisher of the omer News Jail 
Press and Times-Herald. He succeeds 
L. E. Pugh. Dr. H. L. Collier has bec 
re-elected vice-president and Lewis 7 
Jester has been re-elected editor and sec 
retary. S. P. Hoyle has been clk | 
treasurer. Mr. Bottom, Dr. Collier, M: 
Jester and Harry H. Holt have beer 
elected directors. 

Mr. Bottom and W. E. Rouse have 
quired Mr. Pugh’s stock in the 
Press and Times-Herald. 


Food Products Account to 


Brisacher 

Scudder Food Products, Inc., Los An- 
geles and Oakland, Calif., manufact 
of Mayflower and Bluebird potato chips 
has appointed the Los Angeles office of 
Emil Brisacher & Staff, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising accou 
Newspaper, outdoor and radio advertis 
ing will be used. 


New Accounts to Geyer Agency 

The Fyr-Fyter Company, _Dayt 
Ohio, and the Tyler Manufacturing C 
pany, Muncie, Ind., have appointed The 
Geyer Company, Dayton advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising 
counts, 
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Are Manufacturers Liable When 
Their Products Harm Consumers? 


A Court Decision in a Case in Which a Consumer Sued a Paint Man- 
ufacturer for Damages That He Claimed Were Sustained 
While Using the 


HE more prominent a manu- 

facturer becomes through ad- 
vertising, the more likely is he to 
be selected as a potential victim by 
certain individuals who realize that 
advertisers dislike the publicity at- 
tendant upon cases in which the 
advertiser's product is alleged to 
have harmed a consumer. 

There are few manufacturers 
with a national reputation who are 
not constantly being threatened 
with suits of this sort. Food pro- 
ducers, in particular, must contend 
with this problem. There probably 
is not a food organization of any 
prominence that has not been 
threatened with suit because a 
complaining consumer claimed that 
he or she had found a nail or some 
glass in the product. 

Because some manufacturers feel 
they would rather pay claims of 
this sort with only a perfunctory 
investigation, rather than risk the 
publicity of a court trial, and be- 
certain individuals are well 

of this policy, the matter 
ago assumed the proportion 
of a racket. Within recent years, 
however, courageous manufactur- 
ers here and there have decided to 
bring the nuisance to an end. When 
a manufacturer decides to fight the 
thing through to a finish, the first 
question that occurs to him is: 
What are my legal rights? 

The question was excellently an- 
swered in a decision handed down 
on January 13 by the United States 
District Court, S. D., New York. 
(L. No. 48/368). The opinion of 
the court was read by District 
Judge Woolsey. Involved in the 
case were Israel Schfranck v. 
Benjamin Moore & Company. By 
way of parenthetical remark, it 
should be said that the good faith 
of the complaining consumer was 
not a point at issue. The case was 
tried entirely on the legal merits 
of the complaint itself. 

Israel Schfranck sued Benjamin 
Moore & Company, paint manu- 


cause 
aware 
long 


Producer’s Paint 


facturers, charging that he had 
been harmed while using the com- 
pany’s product. The company moved 
to dismiss the complaint and its 
motion was granted. 

Said Judge Woolsey: “This ex- 
tremely interesting motion involves 
a question which, in one form or 
another, has often been before the 
courts; namely, the liability of a 
manufacturer of a commodity or 
a machine to an ultimate user 
thereof who has purchased the 
thing in question from a retail 
dealer” and who “has suffered in- 
jury due to a defect in the manu- 
factured article.” 

These were the facts: 

Benjamin Moore & Company 
sold to dealers, for resale to painters 
and decorators, a paint product 
called Muresco. Israel Schfranck 
bought a package of the product 
from a retailer. While in the act 
of pouring out some of the powder 
from the package, he put his hand 
in the carton for the purpose of 
stirring the contents. This, he as- 
serted, is the ordinary and normal 
method followed to enable the user 
of the product properly to manipu- 
late it. While stirring the contents 
of the package, he charged, his 
hand was cut by some glass which 
had become mixed with the Mu- 
resco powder. 

Schfranck contended that the in- 
jury he sustained was due to the 
negligence of the manufacturer in 
that the company did not properly 
inspect the powder before it was 
put up in sealed packages. He 
stated that he had suffered a loss 
of certain parts of his hand and 
sued for the sum of $75,000. 

“IT have given the interesting 
question here involved,” said Judge 
Woolsey, “most careful considera- 
tion.” As a result of this study of 
various cases, said the “judge, he 
came to the conclusion that the 
case rested on this one point: 

Would the probable normal and 
appopriate use to which the thing 
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in question is intended by the 
manufecturer to be put involve in- 
jury to its user, if it is wrong- 
fully compounded or negligently in- 
spected ? 

“The manufacturer,” said Judge 
Woolsey, “is properly held to a 
duty to foresee the probable re- 
sults of such normal use, but he 
does not have to foresee the pos- 
sible casual results of a user which 
departs from the normal. 

“Consequently, if a thing has 
danger implicit in it (as a poison 
which is to be used for medicine) 
or has danger almost necessarily 
involved (as a badly constructed 
motor car or piece of machinery) 
the manufacturer is held to liabil- 
ity for failure to label or mix the 
medicine correctly, or failure ade- 
quately to inspect the motor car 
or the machinery. 

“But when a thing is not dan- 
gerous per se and does not—in or- 
der that the ultimate user may get 
the benefit of it—have to be used 
in any way in which the alleged 
defect would probably cause in- 
jury, the ultimate user buying it 
from a retail dealer cannot main- 
tain an action against the manufac- 
turer, unless, of course, he can 
make out a case of wilful attempt 
to trap him; an effort so rare in 
ordinary commercial matters as to 
be negligible.” 

The court then referred to some 
parallel cases. In Slattery v. Col- 
gate & Co. (25 R.I. 220, 1903) a 
barber sued Colgate because soap, 
which he had bought from a dealer 
in barbers’ supplies, contained an 
excessive amount of alkali whereby 
the faces of his customers were 
burned, resulting in a loss of trade. 
In this case it was decided that 
the product was one that was not 
inherently dangerous, but one that 
could become so only by the acts 
or neglect of the manufacturer— 
“in which case, he is not liable 
unless he knows of the defect and 
practices deceit in exposing the 
defective product for sale. It is 
only the excess of alkali that can 
render the compound hurtful. Un- 
less the defendants know of this 
excess they cannot be held liable. 
It is not alleged that they had this 
knowledge . . 

In Hasbrouch v. Armour & Com- 
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pany (139 Wisc. 357, 1909) th 
court held that a manufacturer oj 
soap was not liable to the ultimay 
consumer because the soap cop. 
tained a needle or small piece oj 
steel with sharp ends. 

In Field v. Empire Case Good 
Co. (179 App. Div. 253) the plain. 
tiff sought to recover from th 
defendant, who was a manufac. 
turer of folding beds, for the negi- 
gent construction of a folding bed 
purchased from R. H. Macy & 
Company. Here, also, the cour 
ruled: “An action for negligence 
cannot be maintained by a third 
person against the manufacturer o/ 
an article not in and of itself im- 
minently and inherently dangerous 

Returning to the case at bar 
Judge Woolsey said: “I think that 
the plaintiff’s case here is weaker 
than any of the three cases just 
cited.” 

First, according to the court, be 
cause the plaintiff did not allege 
any knowledge on the part of the 
manufacturer of the defect in the 
product. Second, because the plain- 
tiff’s plan of stirring the product 
with his finger was not a con- 
tingency which it was the duty ol 
the manufacturer to foresee. Third 
because this finger stirring plan 
was not something that the manu 
facturer was bound to guard the 
ultimate users of its product 
against. 

“For the reasons above stated, 
concluded Judge Woolsey, “an or 
der providing for judgment dis- 
missing the complaint herein, with 
costs, may be presented to me for 
signature on two days’ notice.” 


Campaign on Razor Stropper 
to Start 
The Super Specialties Company, Los 


Angeles, manufacturer of the Super 
Stropper for razor blades, has appointed 
Bruce Daniels, advertising, of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. A cam 
paign, using magazines and direct mail, 
will be started in February. 


New Garden Tractor to Be 
Advertised 


The Vaughn Motor Works, Portland, 
Oreg., is planning an advertising cam- 
paign ie” Flex-Tred, a new garden 
tractor invented by that company. - 
ber & Crossley, Inc., advertising agen 
of that city, have this account. 
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facturer oj 
he ultimay 


What does 


9 


r the negli- 
olding be 


Bach or Bud deSylva? 


Choirs or croonersP 


acturer oj 
itself im. Dialogs or diaphoretic divas? 
angerous 
think - The vast radio audience is as difficult to 
5 ath gauge as a theatrical audience. Its tastes 
ases just are as dissimilar and as contradictory. The 
element of uncertainty is heightened be- 
ge cause the medium of approach is an 
— the advertising program. 
od vias John Eugene Hasty is an account execu- 
» product tive with the McCann-Erickson advertis- 
t a con- ing agency. He has been connected with 
the show business for many years and 
ing ples knows the “ins” and “outs” of that business 
ne manu: thoroughly. He also knows his radio audi- 
uard the ences. 
product 
He is sceptical about research as a means 
gpa of finding out what the radio audience 
ar ae likes. He doesn’t believe that that is the 
ein, with way to proceed in plotting a radio program. 
} me for He has other suggestions for making suc- 
see. cessful radio programs which should be of 
—— great interest to those who are about to go 
on the air or to those who are on the air 
—" at the present time. 
a. If you are at all interested in radio read 
that city, Mr. Hasty’s article, “What the Radio Public 


A cam- 


ect mail, Wants,” in the February issue of Printers’ 
INK MONTHLY. 
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London : 


Who Will Be The rapid growth 


Tomorrow’s of the chain-store 
Chain neammeal has 


called heavily up- 

Leaders ? on the reservoir 
of men from which business lead- 
ers come. Chain-store growth may 
be slowing down but no one can 
deny that in many respects the 
movement is only on the threshold 
of development. What that de- 
velopment will be depends largely 
on the kind of men that the chains 
are developing to take over tomor- 
row’s leadership. 

Many industries learned long ago 
that one of their important tasks 
is to train. young men to take the 
place of older executives as these 
men pass out of the picture. Most 
of our largest corporations have 
definite training policies. Instead 
of waiting for men to come to 
them they go out after the alert, 
energetic young man who gives 
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future ability. Man 
manufacturers maintain schools 
wherein they train these young 
men, putting them through rigid 
courses which include not onh 
theory learned from a book but 
facts learned from the field. Large 
department stores have followed 
suit. For some reason many of the 
chains lag behind. 

We do not believe that a college 
education automatically fits a 
youngster to be a leader. Neither 
do such corporations as General 
Electric or American Telephone 
and Telegraph. These corpora 
tions, however, do believe that a 
young man who has made the right 
kind of record at college or in a 
good high or preparatory school is 
at least potentially more promising 
than an untrained, uneducated man 
A man whose school record is good 
has shown capacity for leadership 
in one field anyway. It is indus- 
try’s job to mold that capacity t 
its Own uses. 

Comparatively few chain 
seem to be interested in this matter 
of training. They may talk a great 
deal about every retail clerk in 
their organizations having a mar 
shal’s baton in his knapsack. As a 
matter of fact only in rare cases 
is the retail clerk fitted to become 
much more than a store manager 
at best. This means that the chains 
are not preparing as they should 
for tomorrow's demands. 

It is an interesting and signif- 
cant fact that several large chai 
organizations during the last few 
years have gone outside their own 
fields to get executives. Such a 
course is tacit admission that these 
organizations have not been train- 
ing men for the big jobs. 

The chains have many strong 
points. They also have many weak 
nesses. One of the most danger- 
ous of these, doubly dangerous be 
cause it is so generally unrealized, 
is the fact that too little attention 
is being given to this matter ot 
training. We believe that the better 
chains will do well to make a stud) 
of the recruiting and training poll- 
cies of industrial organizations and 
large department stores. The next 
twenty years are going to be crit tical 
years in the history of the chain- 
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tore movement. They will demand 
someth ing better than haphazard 
leadership. 


Closer Retail It is going to be 


much more im- 
n 
Contacts portant in the fu- 


ture than it has ever been for the 
manufacturer to keep closer to the 
retailers of his product. Ordinarily 
the ~=retailer senses consumer 
hanges more quickly than the 
manufacturer. Many months be- 
re manufacturers were entirely 
ld on the idea, retailers kept tell- 
ng them that smaller and cheaper 
products were what the public 
wanted. They kept hearing con- 
sumers tell them that they were 
living in smaller apartments, three 
roms where they used to have 
six, that large and un- 
vieldy pieces of furniture, radio 
sets, vacuum cleaners, were not 
yhat they wanted. 
— hants have to meet the chal- 
of such changes and pass the 
deas on to manufacturers. But 
the retailer is mighty busy. He 


nve or 


can't be expected to shoot a wire 


ra letter or tell every salesman 
comes in just what he had 
discovered that day. The merchant 

s closer to retail demand than the 
manufacturer by the very nature 
f his business. It is the duty of 
the manufacturer today and will be 
specially in the years just ahead 
» keep close to the sources of in- 
formation so that he can translate 
the retailer’s ideas into what the 
public wants. 

Fashion may be so swift that it 

hard for anyone to forecast. 
Style, size, price trends are never 
so sure on charts in the manufac- 
turer's office as they are when one 
hears the conversation across the 
retail counters. 

At the Consumer Marketing 
Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association, it was dis- 
covered that retailers are usually 
several weeks or months ahead of 
manufacturers in sensing a change 

trend of all sorts of products 
from pocket knives to spool cot- 
ton. The retailer, whether he runs 
2 small store in a small town or 
is selling across the counter in a 
partment store, lives in the 
atmosphere of style and fashion 


} } 
ne ck 
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day in and day out. The closest 
sort of co-operation between man- 
ufacturer and retailer is essential. 
But the job of discovering trends 
and translating them into action is 
definitely the manufacturer's re- 
sponsibility. If he is going to con- 
tinue to make a profit he must 
assume the initiative of keeping in 
close touch by himself. How this 
co-operation can be worked out 
without the manufacturer turning. 
himself into a contractor, submit- 
ting to price dictations from the 
retailer, is one of the problems of 
the marketing revolution that is 
still far from solution. It merits 
the earnest and close attention of 
management during a time of im- 
portant and fundamental changes 
in merchandising practice. 


Salesmen as_ ©. Markel runs a 
Gloom- wholesale flour, 


sugar and allied 

Mongers products business 
at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. In passing 
it may be explained that Mt. Ver- 
non borders on the City of New 
York—it is not a little village 
stuck away in an Adirondack fast- 
ness, but a thriving community di- 
rectly across the big city line. 

It is all the more amazing, there- 
fore, to hear Mr. Markel tell, as 
he did one morning last week, about 
the ponderously heavy and dark 
comments concerning business con- 
ditions dropped by men who are 
supposed to be salesmen and who 
are calling on Mr. Markel for the 
purpose of selling certain grocery 
sundries—not in dozen lots, but 
frequently in carlots. 

There is scarcely one gloomy 
fact about the present business out- 
look that these salesmen overlook. 
Every dire story, every failure, 
every case of poor credit is not 
merely stored away in their heads, 
but is right on the tips of their 
tongues all ready to pour out in 
an unbroken flow at the slightest 
provocation and very often with 
no provocation at all. 

The salesmen of some of the 
biggest companies in the food field 
and in the soft drink field are the 
guilty ones; they rank as crepe 
hangers of the highest order. What 
these salesmen hope to gain with 
their tales of foreboding is impos- 
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sible to fathom. Do they expect 
that a recital of business catas- 
trophes is going to stir a business 
man into a buying fury? Is it 
their notion that the way to get 
a man to buy is to scare him into 
a conviction that the business world 
is coming to an end? 

There are too many salesmen out 
calling today who succeed in do- 
ing nothing else other than leave 
a trail of despair in their wake. 
They accomplish no good; on the 
contrary, they do positive harm. 

The fault is not theirs—some- 
body at the home office who should 
have coached them fell down on 
the job. It is up to sales execu- 
tives to see to it that their men 
out in the field are ambassadors of 
business — not ambassadors of 
gloom and pessimism. It is purely 
an educational task and it happens 
to be a job that some of the larg- 
est companies have either neglected 
entirely or failed to put over. 





Passing The rise of our 
of the great corpora- 
tions to their 

Dynasty present position 
of power, and the merging of 
smaller businesses that has accom- 
panied this growth, have brought 
about many changes, among which 
is the passing of the business 
dynasty. 

It was a natural development 
that probably would have come 
about even though our great con- 
solidations had continued to oper- 
ate as smaller individual units. 
The breaking up of family control 
of business is, in a sense, merely a 
reflection of the spirit of our 
times. Rule by succession is no 
longer popular, in government or 
in business. 

Many a company has suffered 
from mismanagement or lack of 
strong leadership because its con- 
trol has passed from an able 
founder to a weakling son. Of 
course, in numerous instances the 
sons have inherited the brains and 
ability of their fathers and have 
guided with strong, capable hands. 
Sons have on occasion built up 
companies, founded by their sires, 
to a size and position never dreamed 
of by the founders. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Edsel 
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Ford, J. P. Morgan, Howard 
Heinz, Herbert F. Johnson, t 
mention only a few prominent ones 
are among those sons who hay 
proved themselves worthy of the 
responsibility that has been vested 
in them largely through the su- 
cess of their fathers. 

But because a father has been 
successful it does not follow that 
the son will be also. Fewer men 
are being made presidents merely 
because they have the same name 
as the founder. Only recently the 
board of directors of Armour & 
Company elected T. George Lee as 
a successor to the late F. Edson 
White, although an Armour was 
then serving as vice-president of 
the company. The directors be- 
lieved that the company needs at 
the present time a man of Lee’ 
type and training. Mr. Lee has 
been with Armour & Company 
since 1895 and is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with practically every de- 
partment of the company. 

There still are two men bearing 
the Armour name on the board of 
directors, but there is now no 
member of the family serving as 
an active executive officer. An- 
other business dynasty is passing. 

Business is losing something with 
the passing of rule by succession 
It is losing that personal touch 
that held the loyalty of workers in 
many plants; it is losing some ot 
its romance. But business gains 
much more by the secession of its 
kings. Stockholders and workers 
will benefit by the selection o! 
better men for executive positions 





Atwater Kent Appointments 


L. M. Willis, for the last few years 
Pacific Coast sales manager of the At 
water Kent Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed Cen 
tral States sales manager. George Jaud. 
formerly Northeastern sales manager. 
succeeds Mr. Willis on the Pacific Coast 
and E. E. Rhoads, formerly Central 
States sales manager, has been ap 
pointed Northeastern sales manager, suc 
ceeding Mr. Jaud. 


George Benneyan Again Heads 
Newspaper Group 


George Benneyan, manager of ¢ 
promotion department of the New Yo 
Sun, has been re-elected chairman © 
the promotion and research managers 
group of New York City newspapers 
This marks his third term of office 
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Bringers of Commercial Imagination 


to American Business 


THE ADVERTISING FOR 


PRESTO 
Cake Flour—Self- Rising 
The Magic Package” 





is created and placed hy 


McMULLEN, STERLING «and CHALFANT, Inc. 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 














Advertising 
A. M. Robinson Heads Eastern 


Industrial Advertisers 


A. M. Robinson, of the J. G. Brill 
Company, Philadelphia, has been elected 
president of the Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers at its annual meeting, held at 
Philadelphia. W. R. Kort Kamp, of 
the Dill & Collins Company, Philadel- 
ghia, was made vice-president. M. K. 
Nright, of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., was elected sec- 


retary, and \. Cleaver, of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, Philadelphia, was 
elected treasurer. 

Directors elected are: Anson_ B. 
Harvey, J. E. Rhoades and Sons; W. S. 
Hays, National Slate Association; L. D. 


Waldron, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


pany; T. Whitson; R. B. Savin, 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Company and R. E. Lovekin, R. E. 


Lovekin Corporation, all of Philadelphia; 


D. C. Miner, Asbestos Slate & Shingle 
Company, Amber, Pa.; Coleman 
Bently, John A. Roebling "Sons Company, 
frenton, N. J., and A. O. Whit, 
Schramm Pump Company, Inc., West 
Chester, Pa. 

Newly elected committee chairmen 
are: 

Program, Roland G. E. Ullman, head 


of the Philadelphia advertising agency 
of that name; membership, J. A. Silver, 
F. J. Stokes Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia, and publicity, R. R. Gerhart, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Lester, Pa 

* * * 


Mrs. M. D. Newton Heads 
Kansas City Club 

Maude DeVerse Newton, man- 
the Kansas City divisional ad- 
vertising department of the Christian 
Science Monitor, is now president of 
the Kansas City Advertising Club. An- 
other executive change in this club is 
the appointment of Ray Lloyd as execu- 
tive secretary and as editor of the club’s 
paper “‘Advertising Club News.” 

Mr. Lloyd will devote all of his time 
to this work. He succeeds William H. 
Besack, who has been doing this work 
on a part-time basis. The club has also 


Mrs. 
ager of 


voted a life membership to Mr. Besack 
in appreciation of his work for the 
organization. 
x a | 
Pacific Clubs Set Dates for 
Convention 

At the mid-winter conference of the 

Pacific Advertising Clubs Association 


held this month at Long Beach, Calif., 
the dates for the annual convention, to 
be held at that city, were set for June 
21 to 25, making a five- -day session. 

A. Carman Smith is chairman of the 
rogram committee. Guy T. Burroughs 
fos been appointed chairman of the de- 
partmental committee. Clare McCord, 
of the Long Beach Advertising Club, 
has been appointed general convention 
chairman for that organization. 
122 


Club News 


Financial Advertisers to Meet 


at Boston 
Financial Advertisers’ A 


The $$0Cia- 
tion will hold its annual convention # 
Boston during the week of September 
14. Ralph Eastman, assistant vice. 
president of the State Street Trust Com. 


pany, is chairman of the general commit 
tee. Chairmen of the various loa 
committees which will be in charge of 
convention arrangements are: M yles 
Standish, Boston Post; Louis Munro, 
Doremus & Company; George Frederick 
son; fillis P. al, Second National 
Bank; E. H. Kittredge, Hornblower & 
Weeks; Charles W. Earle, Harris Forbes 
& Company, and Raymond Iig, N 
Shawmut Bank. 
* * * 


Wisconsin Press Group to 
Meet with Madison Club 


tional 


The Wisconsin Press Association and 
the Madison, lis., Advertising (lub 
will hold a joint dinner meeting at Mad 
ison on February 12. Gilbert T. Hod 


ges, president of the Advertising Federa. 
tion of America, will be the guest speak 
er. John L. Meyer, field director of the 
George W. Mead Institute, will be toast 
master. Other speakers will include John 
Kuypers, president of the Wisconsin 
Press Association, and A. J. Fitschen, 
president of the Madison Advertising 
Club. 
* * * 


Promotes Home Remodeling 


. ° 
Campaign 

The Greater Buffalo Advertising Clu 

has begun a city-wide program of am 

motion of home remodeling as a meat 


of relieving unemployment in that city 
Charles Penney, a director of the clu 
is general chairman of the committee 


having the work in charge. vewspaper, 
radio, poster, car-card and “direct-mai 
advertising will be used to gain city: 


wide support for the program in which 


the building trades and allied indus 
tries are co-operating. 
* * * 


Advertising Affiliation Selects 
Hamilton, Ont. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Advertising Affiliation held at Buffalo, 
N, + it was decided that the 1931 
convention of the affiliation will be held 
at Hamilton, Ont., on May 15 and 16 
The trends of advertising, merchandis- 


ing and sales in 1931 will be the gen 
eral theme of the convention Frank 
L. J. Sheldon, of Hamilton, was selected 
as chairman of the convention com 
mittee. 

* * . 

Heads Everett, Wash., Club 
__E. J, Edney has been elected pres 
ident of the Everett, Wash., Advertising 
and Display Club. Anne Jensen has 
been made vice-president and EF. J. 


Seymour has been elected secretary. 
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attle Club Elects Directors 


The following were elected directors of 
we Advertising Club of Seattle at its 
sid-year election: Edward N. Hicks, as- 
— to the general manager of the Pa- 
fc Telephone & Telegraph Company; 
imer N. Reed, advertising manager of 
be Carnation Milk Products Company; 
nald Ashton, Western advertising 
of the Great Northern Railway, 
. Millspaugh, advertising mana- 
MacDougall-Southwick’s, depart- 


re 
directors who continue to hold 
: J. Wesley Willard, Ashley E. 
3 haw Marshall, Fred M. Rickard 
rge M. Jacobs. 
. * x 


columbus Club Holds Annual 
Exhibit 


The annual advertising exhibit of the 
\dvertising Club of the Columbus, Ohio, 
hamber of Commerce was held recently 
t that city. Over 150 panels, represent- 
rg all forms of advertising prepared 
Columbus advertising men, 


Club. Franklin T. Dun- 
xeyer Company, Dayton, 


as in charge of the judging. 
» 6 ¢ 


Six-Point League Meets 
H. B. Le _ Quatte, president of 


hurchill-Hall, Inc., advertising agency, 
idressed a joint session, last week, of 


he newspaper group of the Advertising 


New York, and the Six-Point 

of New York. His talk out- 

ined a nine-year sales and advertising 
of accomplishment for the Gor- 
Fisheries Company of Glou- 


7 . 
Dotted Line Club Appoints 


Program Committee 
C. H. Haskins, National Petroleum 
ews, has been appointed chairman of 
he program committee of the A. P. 
jotted Line Club, Chicago. Claude 
Wheeler, H. A. Morrison, George An- 
and George Grant have been 
» serve with him. 


Death of W. S. Dickey 


Walter S. Dickey, former publisher of 
he Kansas City Journal-Post, died at 
hat city last week at the age of sixty- 
ight. Ile had retired from active man- 
gement of the newspaper two years ago 
md had transferred title to a trustee- 
hip made up of himself, his son, W. 
lawrence Dickey, and his son-in-law, 
farion B. Sharp. He was also _presi- 
ent of the W. S. Dickey Clay Manu- 
acturing Company, manufacturer of 
er pipe. 


D. L. Brown Leaves 
L. & T. and L 


David Leslie Brown, who has been an 
ccount executive with the New York 
fice of Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., 
bas resigned. 
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Poor Richardites Honor 
Franklin 


The annual banquet and Franklin Day 
celebration, which marks the highspot 
of the activities of the Poor Richard 
Club, of Philadelphia, this year cele- 
brated the 225th anniversary of the 
club’s patron saint. Ceremonies began 
at noon with a luncheon at the club- 
house, members and distinguished guests 
then joining civic and historic delega- 
tions which made a pilgrimage to the 
grave of Franklin. 

Observances were concluded with the 
annual banquet which was attended by 
more than 1,000 club members and repre- 
sentatives of advertising interests. Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, the club’s guest of 
honor, described his plans for an expe- 
dition, which will shortly attempt to 
reach the North Pole by oukmarine. John 
Benson, president of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
addressed the audience on the present 
business situation and the part which 
advertising is taking to effect a change. 

The club also had as its guests, Harry 
A. Mackey, Mayor of Philadelphia, A. 
Atwater Kent and Grover A. Whalen, 
who represented the Advertising Club of 
New York, of which he is a director. 
Charles Blum, president of the Poor 
Richard Club, presided. 


Death of Arthur A. Hinkley 


Arthur A. Hinkley, long engaged in 
the advertising business, died at Los An- 
geles on January 24, in his sixty-seventh 
year. He was a native of Buffalo, N. Y 
and was widely known in the mail-order 
field through his representation of many 
papers. hese included the Woman's 
Magazine, Woman's Farm Journal, 
Cheerful Moments and Home Life, which 
he owned and published. 

For a time Mr. Hinkley was with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., in the New 
York office. He also was, at one time, 
with the former Leslie-Judge Company. 
Since 1921 he had been manager of the 
Los Angeles office of Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. 

Because of his solicitude for others, 
especially younger men, he was affec- 
tionately referred to as “Father” Hink- 
ley, a mark of deference by which he was 
known from coast to coast. 

A. D. Porter, former publisher of 
The Housewife and with whom Mr. 
Hinkley had heen associated, has sent 
Painters’ Ink the following tribute to 
Mr. Hinkley: “He was always helping 
and advising and encouraging. His office 
seemed to me to be a haven for the dis- 
couraged and the unemployed. Mr. 
Hinkley was one of the most unusual 
and most popular of advertising men.” 


Hosiery Accounts to Erwin, 


Wasey 

The Trojan Hosiery Mills, Inc., and 
the National Silk Hosiery Mills, both of 
Indianapolis, and the Westcott Hosiery 
Mills, of that city and Dalton, Ga.. have 
annointed the Chicago office of Erwin, 
Wasey Company, Ltd., advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster quotes from a 
recent bulletin sent out by a 
large food product manufacturer to 
retailers : 
To our patrons: 


On your purchases of 
until further notice, you may deduct 
Display Allowance of 15 cents a case 
on the 1%4-lb. size and 25 cents on 
all other sizes. 


The Schoolmaster intentionally 
eliminates the name of the product 
because he does not want to ridi- 
cule one manufacturer for doing 
what hundreds of others are doing. 

American business men are sup- 
posed to be realists. Actually, in 
many of their dealings they are 
the most prudish romanticists. The 
young lady of the ’50’s who put 
pantaloons on the legs of her 
square piano was no more fearful 
of the facts of life than the manu- 
facturer who calls an out-and-out 
cut in price a “display allowance” 
or a “free goods deal” or any of 
the dozen or so other words and 
phrases used by manufacturers to 
disguise price- Cuts. 


A recent pe display test 
was made by the Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Electric 
Company. Forty-six displays were 
tested in twelve cities to determine 
which would produce the best re- 
sults for Edison Lamp dealers. 
The displays that won out were of 
the Norman Rockwell school of 
homely realism. The results of the 
test were disillusioning to the ad- 
vocates of the so-called arty dis- 
play. Since the complete story of 
this test will appear in PRINTERS’ 
INK MontTHLy for February, the 
Schoolmaster need not go into 
detail. 

He believes, however, that this 
test is another significant indica- 
tion that manufacturers who reach 
the great masses cannot afford to 
take themselves too seriously as 
educators of public taste on art, 
particularly when they are design- 
ing window display material. 

Because 1931 is going to be a 
year of competitive strenuousness 


when every manufacturer expects 
the last penny’s worth of value 
from every dollar spent in adver. 
tising, advertisers must use great 
care in their choice of art. The 
Schoolmaster feels that this does 
not rule out much of the fine art- 
work being used in current adver- 
tising. He is not recommending a 
return to the pretty-pretty s :* 
of advertising art. He does | 
lieve, however, that there is meal 
a closer scrutiny of the type of 
artwork which goes to different 
audiences and in different me- 
diums. 

The day has passed when an ad- 
vertiser could pay a few hundred 
dollars for a picture and then use 
that picture in every kind of ad- 
vertising from _ periodicals and 
newspapers to catalogs and window 
displays. Modern advertising econ- 
omy isn’t achieved that way. It 
is often cheaper to spend a few 
hundred dollars more for artwork 
to assure many thousands of dol- 
lars more in sales. 

* . . 

Your Schoolmaster notes an iten 
from a Chicago newspaper to the 
effect that the University of Chi 
cago is establishing a “clinic for 
sick businesses.” Personally he 
thinks about the best “clinic” for 
any business is an alert individual 
capable of doing a day’s work. In 
other words, he is a little fed up 
on “clinics for sick businesses.” 

In this new venture, according 
to the report, the university, in co- 
operation with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, is starting 
out to make a two-year study ol 
all the bankruptcies occurring in 
the Chicago area. The purpose, it 
is said, will be to determine what, 
if any, relation exists between busi- 
ness conditions and individual fail- 
ures, as well as to find out i! 
possible, what social factors are 
contributory causes. 

Social factors are undoubtedly 
the same as personal character- 
istics. In other words an attempt 
will be made to find out what par- 
ticular points of a business mans 
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Realtors—America’s Homebuilders 
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Building Material Sales Backlog 
licals and 


nd window Building material manufacturers find a steady 
ising econ- source of business in the replacements required 
in existing buildings. 


t Total regular annual replacement construction 
ds of dol. amounts to a billion and a half dollars. Much 
of this market, unaffected by the rise and fall of 
new building, is available through Realtors who 


ae to te care for buildings and do all the necessary repair, 
y of Chi- replacement, and remodeling work necessary to 
clinic re keep and attract tenants for these older build- 
—_ for ings in competition with new buildings. Tens 
fedivides! of thousands of homes, apartments, stores, small 
work. In and medium-sized business buildings are 
le fed up handled by Realtors’ property management de- 
esses. partments. 
according 
= tee This regular, ‘‘rain or shine” market is offered 
: starting you by the NATIONAL REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 
study of in addition to the great amount of new building 
urring in carried on by Realtors each year. Advertise in 


urpose, it this publication and build up a backlog of sales. 
ine what, 
veen busi- 


dual fail- N AT I O N A L 


‘owl (fy REAL ESTATE 


doubted J O UR NAL 
, praenat PorTer-BEDE-LANGTRY CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS 


what par- 139 N. Clark Street Chicago, III. 
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WANTED 


A large middle-western Ad- 
vertising Agency has an 
opening for a man to assist 
in general contact work on 
a large national account. 
This man must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of outdoor 
advertising and wide experi- 
ence also with newspaper and 
other types of advertising. 


Write, giving full details of 
business experience, age, edu- 
cation and salary expected. 
A splendid opportunity exists 
for an intelligent man who 
is willing to work hard. 


* Address “U,” Box 264 
Printers’ Ink 














ARE YOU 
THIS MAN? 


For the man who knows the con- 
struction field, has advertising ex- 
perience, can write productive 
sales letters, has a talent for cre- 
ating forceful direct mail, who 
knows salesmen, can analyze sales 
problems, who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Dodge Reports, and 
who can present his ideas in 
graphic chart fourm and crisp sen- 
tences—for that man the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation has a real op- 
portunity in the field of customer 
service work. Man desired is 
under 35, Christian, ready to 
travel, an engineer or graduate of 
a school of commerce and finance. 
Give full information and salary 
required in first letter. Telephone 
and personal applications will not 
be considered. Submit no samples 
of work until requested. 


Address “‘E,’”’ Box 222 
Printers’ Ink 
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personality seem to tend toward 
failure. After analyzing a fey 
hundred cases, will any of these 
social factors stand out as char. 
acteristic of business failure? And 
if they do, will they be anything 
different from the usual analysis 
of business incompetency ? 

Well, you can’t tell. Off han 
the whole idea sounds very theo. 
retical to your Schoolmaster. Ip 
other words it doesn’t do much 
good to tell a man why he has 
failed after he has failed. And cer 
tainly you could never convince a 
man beforehand (fortunatelv) that 
he possessed all the essential char- 
acteristics of a full-blooded failure 

On the other hand a diagnosis 
is sometimes a good thing to have 
even if very little can be don 
about it. A thoroughgoing analy- 
sis of business incompetency will 
at least be received kindly by the 
advertising departments of corre. 
spondence schools. 

* . * 


It is the right, and duty, o/ 
every big business man to be busy 
In order that he may have tim 
to plan and direct he must be pro 
tected from unnecessary interru 
tions. . 

But why is it necessary for the 
guardians of the sanctum to be s 
rude as many of them are? Tn 
to reach the president of Amal 
gamated Almonds, Inc., on the 
telephone and a_ not-too-pleasant 
voice is likely to ask, “Who's call 
ing?” and then, “What did you 
wish to speak to him about?” It 
isn’t so much the questions that 
are asked as the tone of voice 

No matter who may be calling 
whether it be customer or bond 
salesman, he is entitled to courte 
ous treatment. Even the busiest 
business man should see to it that 
those whom he selects to keep 
away the unwelcome visitor are 
tactful and courteous. 

Common decency should dictate 
such a policy; but if that doesn't 
good business practice must. It 
doesn’t pay to offend, or even an- 
noy, customers. 

* * * 

George Washington, the adver- 
tiser, is not a familiar figure, yet 
a recent issue of the Los Angeles 
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Dealer Herald reprints part of an 
dvertisement which the first Presi- 
dent of the United States pub- 
ished in the Maryland Journal and 
Baltimore Advertiser of August 
2, 1773, less than two years be- 
fore he was called to take com- 
mand of the meagre Continental 
army at Cambridge, Mass. At the 
ime the advertisement appeared 
Washington held 20,000 acres of 
land on the banks of the Ohio and 
Kanawaha rivers. He decided to 
subdivide and sell this tract and his 
advertisement was a long and com- 
prehensive statement of the merits 
of his land and was signed by him. 
A paragraph from his advertise- 
ment follows: 


None can exceed these lands in 
luxuriance of soil or convenience of 
situation, abounding in fish and wild 
fowl, as also in most excellent 
meadows, many of which (by the 
bountiful hand of nature) are in 
their present state almost fit for the 
scythe. From every part of these 
lands water carriage is easy, to the 
great ease and convenience of set- 
tlers in transporting the produce of 
their lands to market. If the 
scheme of establishing a new govern- 
ment on the Ohio in the manner 
talked of should ever be effected 
these must be among the most valu- 
able lands in it, not only on account 
of the goodness of the soil and the 
other advantages enumerated, but 
from the contiguity to the seat of 
government. 


The Schoolmaster would hesitate 
to hold up this copy as an example 
for present-day copy writers, yet 
it has several points that even our 
hest copy writers would find it 
dificult to improve upon. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster is reminded of 
a letter that General Washington 
wrote to Major General Knox in 
1789, three months before his in- 
auguration as President. This let- 
ter indicates that in addition to 
hing an advertiser, Washington 
was also a reader of advertisements 
or, to use a modern expression, a 
good prospect. 

On January 16, 1789, in the 
Vew York Daily Advertiser, Gil- 
bert Everingham, 44 Water Street, 
New York City, announced that he 
had just received from Hartford, 
Conn., a few pieces of “superfine 
broadcloths of an excellent quality 
which may be had in patterns at 
reasonable prices.” A reproduction 
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More 
Rigid 
Than 
The 

A. B.C. 


are the circulation 
standards of 


RETAILING 


The Fairchild Weekly of 
Modern Methods of Distribution 


8 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 








Research 
Service 


OFFERS: 
Market Analyses 
Consumer Surveys 
Trade Surveys 
Product Tests 
Style Trends 
Copy Tests 


FOR 
Agencies 
Manufacturers 
Publications 
Radio Stations 
Retail Stores 
Associations 


45 West 45th Street 
New York 
333 Werth Michigan Ave.,Chicage - 
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Advertising Agency 
FOR SALE 


Recognized, good name and reputation, 
completely equipped and some business. 
Partners retiring. Splendid offices, 1850 
sq. feet, short or long lease. Fine loca- 
tion in New York City. 


$5,000 


“D,”’ Box 121, Printers’ Ink 





| ought to know 
foreign advertising 


Organized first international program of promi 
nent automobile company, 1919-20. Reorgan- 
ized European program, another (and even 
larger) automobile company. Spent three years 
in Europe, in charge of all advertising for this 
company. Returned to United States, to handle 
all its foreign advertising in the world with 
exception of Canada Became manager, Euro- 
pean office of one of foremost American adver 
tising agencies. Have directed expenditure of 
many millions of dollars in foreign markets, 
which is a lot of money for advertising out 
side the United States. Have had on-the- 
ground experience in eighteen different coun- 
tries. Open to proposition in United States 
or abroad. 
Address “‘G,”’ Box 123, Printers’ Ink 











168 Inquiries... 


Anticipate 200 mark 
before month is over 


aes T this time we take great 

pride in advising that our 
third-page in October pulled 
168 inquiries so far and with- 
out a doubt will hit the 200 
mark before the end of the 
month. 


“The inquiries have been of 
the highest type and business 
has resulted at this early date. 


A. G. Stevenson & Co., INc. 
Mrrs. oF “HavALiTe PEnciL” 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


185 Madison Avenue New York City 
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INK Jan. 29, 103 
of this advertisement will be foup 
in Frank Presbrey’s “The Histor 
and Development of Advertising 

Although the  Schoolmast, 
printed General Washington’s le 
ter several years ago he feels tha 
the Class will be interested in read 
ing it again. It follows: 

“Mount VERNON, 
January 29th, 1789. 
“My dear Sir: 

Having learnt from an Adver 
tisement in the New York Daily 
Advertiser, that there were super. 
fine American Broad. Cloths to bd 
sold at No. 44 in Water Street: 
have ventured to trouble you with 
the Commission of purchasing 
enough to make me a suit oj 
cloaths. As to the colour, I shall 
leave it altogether to your taste: 
only observing that if the dye 
should not appear to be well fixed 
& clear, or if the cloth should not 
really be very fine, then (in my 
judgment) some colour mixed in 
grain might be preferable to an in- 
lifferent (stained) dye. I shall 
have occasion to trouble you for 
nothing but the cloth & twist to 
make the button holes. 

If these articles can be procured 
and forwarded, in a package by the 
stage in any short time your atten- 
tion will be gratefully acknow/- 
edged. Mrs. Washington would be 
equally thankful to you for pur- 
chasing for her use as much of 
what is called (in the Advertise. 
ment) London Smoke as will make 
her a riding habit. If the choice 
of these cloths should have been 
disposed of in New York where 
could they be had from Hartford 
in Connecticut where I perceive a 
Manufactory of them is estab- 
lished? With every sentiment oi 
sincere friendship 
I am always, Affectionately Yrs., 
(Signed) G. WASHINGTON.’ 

* 


There is one postmark, Le Per- 
roux, France, which, when the 
Schoolmaster sees it in his mail 
instantly warms his heart and 
makes him expectant of a pleasant 
surprise. In Le Perroux resides 
a genial and philosophical observer 
of advertising—Monsieur Doffoil, 
a gentleman in his seventies, last 
of his line. 

It ,was Monsieur Doffoil, the 
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No twirling of 
advertising’s thumbs 


BA DVERTISING has en- 


tered the year with plans, 
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In publishers’ offices 
there are no thumbs com- 
placently twirling with 
1931 business safely on the 


books. 


This state of flux places 
an extra burden on every 
seller of space. It calls for 
hard, constant work. 


Lists are going to be 

“breaking” constantly 
during the next six 
months. 


Instead of one decision 


—one solicitation—on an 
account, three or four 
may be required. 


Aggressive advertising 
is an effective means of 
meeting this problem. No 
sales force, however big, 
can be sure of covering 
every possible source of 
business with required 
frequency, but it can be 
backed up by the frequent 
direct calls that advertis- 
ing can make. 


PrinTERS’ INK will 
make 23,600 calls every 
week including the very 
people a publisher must sell 
among advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies. And it 
enters under the most fa- 
vorable auspices. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 
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A Powerful 


Promoter of Sales 
The standing of the American 
Lumberman insures ready ac- 
ceptance of all products whose 
advertising it carries. If your 
product has merit, the Ameri- 
can Lumberman can ease the 
sales path for you. 


Est.1873 CHICAGO asc. 














IT CAN’T BE POSSIBLE 


. that a man with my or shouldn't 
be able to land some sort of a job. 
A writer of powerful letters and literature . 
editor of a house organ . . . advertis ae 8 man- 
ager for busy department stores . . . Al 
correspondent . . . supervisor of a road. force 
a thorough knowledge of advertising, 
printing, engraving, mailing, . . . a capable 
assistant to a busy executive . . . I'll take any 
reasonable amount. Age 33—married. Five years 
in last job, important advertising position. 
Address “‘A,’’ Box 268, Printers’ Ink 


PEP AND PUNCH 


in advertising or mailings by young college 
woman, former Editor weekly magazine. 


Further background: 
advertising promotion on New York newspaper: 
several years’ agency experience, including thor- 
ough knowledge production and space buying. 
An ideal combination as advertising manager 
for small manufacturer 

Address “‘Y,"’ Box 266, Printers’ Ink 





What eee 


A Jew! 


I want to work for someone who is intelligent 
enough to realize that a man’s ability does 
not depend upon his religion @ I’ve had 
seven years’ plan and copy experience with 
New York agencies and on a free-lance basis. 
Also a vear’s selling experience. Many of the 
things I’ve done, some naticnal, the majority 
on smaller accounts, have ronan excellent 
returns and were praised in print by others @ 
My oe job need not necessarily be with an 
agency. Wherever ideas and copy are needed, 
testing is to be done, results analyzed, plans 
formulated — that’s where I'd like to be, 
working alone or with others @ I'm 28, 
American born, married —_ a university 

duate. For th e meeting-post is 
Fw." Box 265, Priatere’ Ink. 








Class may recall, who offered his 
name to an American advertise, 
for perpetuation. Proud of 
name is Doffoil and anxious tha 
it shall not go into oblivion 

is conscious of the standards 
are self-imposed by American af. 
vertisers of reputation. He be 
lieves that adoption of his name 
would transfer its historic and un. 
blemished character to a_ worthy 
product that would keep the name 
alive after his passing. 

Monsieur Doffoil in so magnif 
cent a gesture has demonstrated 
his sincere respect for American 
advertising. Through Printers 
Ink he follows its advancement 
and the work of those who bring 
it to greater accomplishment. His 
observations brought to his atten- 
tion an advertisement of advertis- 
ing men in New York which urged 
contributions to the annual United 
Hospital Fund campaign. 

That this message was addressed 
to advertising men in New York 
that by no freak of chance could 
he ever get any personal benefit 
from a contribution that he might 
make, such thoughts as these did 
not keep Monsieur Doffoil from 
responding to the hospital’s appeal 
for help in human misfortune. S 
it happens that the Schoolmaster 
got a letter from Le Perroux wit! 
which Monsieur Doffoil enclosed a 
100 franc note as his donation t 
the cause. 

To the Schoolmaster this action 
is the essence of good world citi- 
zenship, of fine fellow feeling and 
of true friendship. The note and 
the letter have been forwarded to 
Stanley Resor, chairman of e 
committee of advertising and pub- 
lishing interests for the United 
Hospital Fund. Monsieur Doffoil's 
fine and unselfish action will er- 
courage those who are directing 
this charity. 


Guenther-Bradford Agency 
Opens Los Angeles Office 


Guenther-Bradford & Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency, has opencd : 
Los Angeles office which will be located 
in the Bankers Building, 629 South 
Hill Street. G. Bruce Carpenter, tor 
merly with Roy Alden & Associates and. 
before that, with the Lockwood-Shackel 
ford Company, both of Los Angeles. 
manager of the new Guenther-Bradiord 
office. 
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cess Heater Merged with 
Midland Furnace 


Midland Furnace Company, Col- 
Ohio, and the Success Heater 
facturing Company, Des Moines, 
have merged. The patents, ma- 
, patterns, merchandise and sales 
connections of the Success company have 
een taken over by the Midland company, 
which will manufacture Success heaters. 
The Des Moines branch will be contin- 
ved as a Sales office with William Gunton, 
ales manager of the Midland company, 
n charge. 


A. M. Taylor to Direct Leon- 


ard Refrigerator Advertising 
Albert M. Taylor, formerly advertising 
manager of the Kelvinator Corporation, 
Detroit, has been appointed director of 
advertising and sales promotion of the 
Leonard odstessater Company, of that 
city. Mr. Taylor was also, for many 
years, advertising manager of Copeland 
Products, Inc., and was, at one time, with 
the Franklin ‘Automobile Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., as director of advertising. 


Acquires “National Builders 
Catalog” 


The “National Builders Catalog,” for- 
merly published by the National Trade 
Journals, Inc., New York, has been taken 
wer by Industrial Publications, Inc., 
Chicago. The first edition under the new 
wnership will be dated 1931-1932. 


New Account to McCready- 
Parks 


Elizabeth Lee, Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed McCready-Parks, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct the ad- 
vertising of a new beauty preparation. 
Plans call for the use of magazines and 
newspapers. 


Leichter Agency Adds to Stafi 

Roy Compton, formerly with the Los 
Angeles office of James Houlihan, Inc., 
advertising agency, and Coy Williams, 
formerly with the New York Herald 
Tribune, have joined the staff of the 
Leichter Company, Los Angeles advertis- 
ing agency. 


Wanted— 


| Young man with experience in cre- 








ating ideas, sketching and layout 
work for sales contests. Must be 
willing to start at moderate salary. 
Give full details as to ability and 
experience. 

Address “C,” Box 120, P. IL 





$24,000 Capital and 
Active Services 


in the sales end of a going business are 
being sought by one of our clients, who 
will give—and demands—the very highest 
references; the business has the national 
exclusive agency on a patented container 
to be sold at a popular price in very large 
volume in the soft drink industry; it is 
now being used by many of the largest 
producers and istributors in_ allied 
fields; it is contemplated that the man 
coming in will become vice-president in 
charge of sales and receive a 40 per cent 
interest in the business, and in our 
opinion will avail himself of an un 
paralleled opportunity. 


Address ‘“‘V,”” Box 265 
Printers’ Ink 








DIRECT MAIL MAN 


to become associated with established 
business training institution and take 
charge of sales promotion. Invest- 
ment of $5,000 required. A real 
opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress “B,” Box 269, Printers’ Ink. 














NOTE vO Ps Presidents, Geico Mers., —-\ — Mers.. 
advertising Mer ‘ 
accountants — +7) progressive concerns. 


NEW CHART SYSTE Bs 
besisees HELPS CONCERNS {3 oe 


4 uni- 
verity experts have de- 
signed 24 Instant Use Chart PLAN FOR 1931 
Forms, making it easy to 
picture the re/ation of figures Of great value in 
making future plans. Send $1.00 for comple:e 
sample set and a copy of our booki-t. ‘‘Better 
Foresight "' describing ways to use each form 
Business Charting Institute, 1804 TribuneTower. 
Chicago, Ill. 








The profitable way is to know how to 
get agents and keep them working. We 
now how as a result of ten years’ spe- 
cialization in direct selling. Write at call 
Direct EI Co Sesteneters. THE MARX- 
FLARSHE! 829 Enquirer Bidgs.. 
Cincinnati, 





GIBBONS knows CANADA 





PRINTERS’ 


INK 








Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Classified Advertisements 


Minimum order, $3.75 
Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED TO BUY TRADE JOUR- 
NAL FOR CASH—Preferably in exclu- 
sive field. Lightner Publishing Cor- 
poration, 2810 So. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PATENTED DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
ADVERTISING ARTICLE 
Original idea. Can manufactured very 
profitably by printers. Sell reasonably. 
Ask for samples. Box 451, Printers’ Ink 


PUBLISHER WISHES TO 
BUY OUTRIGHT TWO SMALL 
NON-TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
Send copies and full details, including 
price, to Box 440, P. I., Chicago Office. 


Wanted—A trade paper or newspaper to 
represent in the Chicago territory by a 
publishers’ representative. 7 years’ experi 
ence. Office established 4 years. Edi- 
torial representation can be arranged 
Box 434, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office 


TRADE or CLASS JOURNAL WANTED 
Present publisher of trade and class 
journals wants to acquire one or more 
additional journals for his establishment 
to lighten overhead. Will purchase cash 
or terms. Box 441, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: PRESS WORK 
Bargain circulars, 1714x22%4, News Print 
Broadsides —— high-speed Duplex 
rotary — work—one or two colors and 
black, Job printing. Capacity of several 
million a week. Foster & McDonnell, 
728 W. 65th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


FREE LANCE ADVERTISING WRITER 
Copy—Layout—Ideas 
Preparation of all kinds of businéss paper 
copy, booklets, catalogs, portfolios, etc 
Fifteen years’ experience. Specialist in 
creating direct mail advertising. Can 
handle all or any part of art and pro 
duction work. Box 433, Printers’ Ink 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES __ 





























General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 

ENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919 


Specializing in Advertising Personnel 
Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries, 
clerical. Individual attention to all place- 
ments by Elizabeth Muncy, for 10 years in 
charge of employment bureau for AAAA. 


Muncy Placement Service 


CAledonia 5-2611 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 








e Walter A. Lowen 


leading Agencies with traine 
personnel. Confidential Interviews 
9 P.M. Vocational Bureau, 105 W 
40th Street, New York City. 
_ HELP WANTED 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SALES 
MEN by long established folding paper 
box manufacturer located in the East 
Salary and percentage of profits. B 
459, Printers’ Ink 
A TEXTBOOK house wants a - sales 
manager to organize a sales force fron 
scratch, who has proven results before 
and references, of course. Don’t appiy 
if you have sold books by mail only 
Our sales promotional man has a 
already. Salary liberal. Box 449, P. | 


PRINTING SALESMAN—Somewhere ir 
the printing or advertising line in New 
York there is a young man who knows 
production who can_ sell ey 
given the proper backin are look 
ing for such a man. Write’ us giving 
full details about yourself and your « 
perience. Box 443, Printers’ Ink 


WANTED—RETAIL COPY 
Agency desires immediately, copy man 
with retail experience and ability to 
produce his own copy in striking lay- 
out and typography. Must be able to 
build striking ads that sell merchap- 
dise. Send full particulars, salary to 
start and samples in first letter. Box 
442, Printers’ Ink. 


Serving 





Branch Managers—Unusual opportunit 
for men capable of organizing and mar 


aging efficient sales force. Exclusive 
agencies open on patented office specialt 
greatly neé¢ded in every office, scho 
etc., where typewriters are used A 
revolutionary device — sales possibilities 
unlimited. Small investment requ sired 
Only men accustomed to earning $5,00( 
annually ‘and better and who can mett 
above qualifications need apply. No at- 
tention will be paid to applications unless 
qualifications, references, territory de 
sired, etc, are furnished in confidence 
Sano Typewriter Pad Company, Second 
National Bank Bidg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


MAGAZINE LAYOUT 
ARTIST WANTED 


National magazine with headquarters in 
New York has open splendid position for 
man_ who knows layout design, both 
photographic and typographic. Magazine 
believes there is more beauty in sim 
plicity of arrangement of photographs 
illustrations and type than in decorative 
effects. Only a man who is a student of 
his craft and has ‘original ideas is 
wanted. In your letter give age, train 
ing -and. experience. All replies vi be 
kept conhdential. Apply Box, 445, ] 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


(srd “4 STREET, 25 WEST— Advertising 
Agency has several beautifully furnished 
fees, high, light, sunny. Telephone, 
reception room service; $100.00, $75.00, 
365.00, $60.00. Room 1710. 


iRTISTS or ADVERTISING MEN— 

ttractive space to rent, with plenty of 
ight. Furnished, if desired. Very 
reason ible. Phone Mr. B., Wisconsin 
74235 101 W. 37th St. N. Y. 


4-1 LETTERING SERVICE 


One or two more firms needing Hand 
lettering can be serviced at reasonable 
and and_re liable terms. Box 453 I. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Still and Movie. 
Full equipment cameras, lights, studio 
and accessories, open for commissions or 
position. Address Studio 207, 939 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Former business and newspaper editor 
wants position as director of publicity and 
advertising with large corporation, prefer- 
ably in metal industry. 
how to make it interesting. Box 446, P. I. 


BUSINESS PAPER 
Subscription Department and Circulation 
Promotion Manager of long experience; 
possessing originality; who is progressive 
and a hard worker; is ready to go when 
portunity presents itself. Box 439, P. I. 


EXHIBIT AND DISPLAY EXPERT— 
National advertiser or advertising 
agency can now have services of head 
of department country’s largest gen- 
eral display company; college gradu- 
ate, 35, married; best references pres- 
ent affiliation. Box 448, Printers’ Ink. 
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Layouts, Dummies, Ideas— -Newspaper, 
magazine, direct mail, window displays; 
versatile idea man; exceptional experience 
largest agencies; New Yorker; go any- 
where. Box 437, Printers’ Ink. 


Business Paper Editor Available—Have 
had wide experience in merchandising and 
production fields as well as in the eco- 
nomics of general business. Capable of 
directing editorial force. Box 447, P. I. 








Distribution Research Engineer with 
wide successful experience is interested 
in a new connection. Box 435, P. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Experienced direct mail. Take charge 
advertising department manufacturer, 
wholesaler, mail order. Copy, layout, ideas. 
Sales correspondence. Box 438, 


PART TIME COPY 


Layouts and ideas by high-grade man. 
Finest possible work. Excellent service 
Box 436, Printers’ Ink. 


SPACE SALESMAN-—trade publication 
or advertising manager manufacturing 
concern, College graduate; architectural, 
engineering background; two years’ edi- 
torial, advertising experience trade pub- 
lications building field. American, gen- 
tile. Salary $85. Box 444, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 


Presently directing three hundred sales- 

men. Only reason for wanting change 

is for advancement. Have worked ten 

years with national concern, five years 

as sales manager. Specialty selling. Per- 

sonal interview desired. Age 33. Box 
52, Printers’ Ink. 























Bound to Get the Most 


Out of Them 


(SOPIES of the PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS when 


A bound provide easy, orderly 
advertising problems. 


Swift & Co. executives, 


handy and convenient form a wealth of 
to draw from, as their letter shows. 


library PRINTERS’ 


rial” 


“We now have in our 


reference to sales and 


for instance, have available in 


“invaluable mate- 


INK 


MONTHLY bound from January, 1923. to date 
and PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY bound from 
1916 to date. We find this material invaluable.” 

Binders keep copies in neat chronological 
order and make an attractive addition to any 


desk These binders 


cost. 


or library. 


are sold at 


The WEEKLY binder, holding seven to 


nine copies, $1.25 postpaid. MONTHLY binder, 


holding six copies, $2.00. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


185 Madison Avenue =: :: 


New York 
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CLARION RADIO 

COCA COLA 

EAGLE PICHER LEAD. 

EASY WASHER : 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

FISK THRES é ae} ee 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
GFNERAL TIRE CO. 

GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
GOODYEAR TIRES . ~ 


GREYHOUND LINES 
HANSEN GLOVES 
HARTMANN TRUNKS. 


HOFFMAN VALVE 
HOME FURNISHING ASS'N 
HORMEL HAR 

IRVING DREW SHOE’ 
JANTZEN ; 

JOHNSON WAX 

KIRK SOAPS — 

KROEHLER MFG. CO. 

LET THE LAUNDRY DO IT 
LLOYD BABY CARRIAGES 
MACARONI ASS'N 
MAJESTIC RADIOS: 
MAJESTIC REFRIGERATORS 


os ae 


cae gst FLOWERS 
SHERWIN. WILLIAMS 
SIMONIZ 

SPARTAN AIRCRAFT 
TOASTMASTER 
TROPIC-AIRE 


"UNION PACIFIC 


U. $, GYPSUM 


_ VELDOWN 


WEED CHAINS. - 


COLLINS & ALEXANDER, Inc. 


65 East South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 
*No! o Who's Who of Netionol Advertisers honor fo moke plot se leo 


bu! the Honor Roll.of America's Finest Engrav- accounts, Watch 


ing Plant, By this we mean if hos been our it will be the most impressive one in Americo. 
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E eature: editorsl 
and departments 
of the Chicagof 
Tribune received 


| 1,259,942 
| LETTERS 


trom Chicago 


Tribune readers 


59% PRE ice 5 


742,185 Chicago Tribune 
of these letters THE WOKLDS GRAATEST NEWSPAPER 
were from 


WOMEN 

















